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We go that bit further. 

So you can. 



We put a lot more into a Scarpa boot. So you get more out. 

The Upper: The uppers are all one-piece leather for improved 
durability, water resistance and support. This makes it more 
appropriate for tougher conditions, and longer trips. 

The Fit: The fit comes from the last—the shaped mould around 
which all Scarpa boots are built. The last is important as it 
determines the shape of the upper and how it fits 
and moves with the foot. 

Three different lasts, or fittings, are 
available on most models: 
women’s, a narrower fit to suit 
a female foot; wide, a high- 
volume last suited to broad feet; 
and narrow, a smaller volume last for 
narrower feet. 

Importantly, all Scarpa lasts are sprung 
or curved at the toe. This promotes 
a comfortable, rolling gait that 
helps to reduce the chances of 
heel slip and blisters. 


The Sole: Scarpa selects or develops soles to provide optimum 
performance, and works closely with the two leading 
manufacturers, Vibram and Skywalk. 

Sole Bonding: The bonding of upper to sole is critical. The 
Scarpa method is an intricate procedure producing a bonding 
that’s strong and reliable without adding extra weight. 

‘Blake sewn’—where the mid-sole is sewn to the upper 
inside the boot—means greater longevity as the 
mid-sole becomes the element that holds 
the boot together. 

The Mid-sole: The mid-sole: the 
heart of the boot. All Scarpa 
bushwalking boots have 
anatomically shaped nylon mid-soles. 
Curved to cradle your foot; they’re firm 
enough to stop stones pushing up 
through the sole. Designed to flex in 
the right place, and by the right amount. 

It may not mean much on the page of a 
magazine. But it will when you need it most. 


Removable contoured foot-bed 
Injection-moulded nylon mid-sole 
High-adhesion lower mid-sole 
Blake stitching of mid-sole to upper 


Leather upper 
Cambrelle® lining 

Non-slip mid-sole surface 
Toe counter 


SCARPA 


There is no place too far. 


For a brochure on the complete Scarpa range, please phone: (02) 9438 2266. Fax: (02) 9438 2520. Email: outag@outdooragencies.c 
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Well you can when it’s the SNUGPAK ‘Merlin’ Softie 3. One of several models from Europe’s best-selling synthetic 
sleeping bags now in Australia. The SNUGPAK filling is unique. Developed in the heart of Europe’s skiwear market and 
available only to SNUGPAK, it is ultra-light but beautifully warm, with a ‘slippery feel’ and softness that belies its man¬ 
made origin. The ‘profiled’ Softie filling is always able to regain its full loft, trapping more air and retaining more body 
warmth. The ‘Merlin’ Softie 3 has an extra layer of aerospace metallised fabric called ‘ReflectaTherm’ that reflects 
back 15% more body warmth without extra weight. To complete the best ‘weight-for-warmth-for-packed-size’ ratio bag 
you can buy, we only use the finest British made fabrics to line our bags. The inner liner is Pertex (like human skin) 

““ h allows perspiration out, but prevents water coming in. The outer is rip-stop Paratex, a high performance man- 

^ l^achute silk, with the luxuriously soft and slippery feel of real silk. If you want to travel light and small and have 
J<eep you warm without the weight, one that can be machine washed and quickly dried and quality made 
e one of our SNUGPAK dealers. Or visit us on the Web - http://www.snugpak.com 


OTHER SNUGPAK BAGS NOW IN AUSTRALIA 



‘MERLIN’ Softie 3 

Total weight 750g 
Temp: +5® to -5 9 C 

RRP $295 


TRAVELPAK’ 500 

Total weight 500g 
_ Temp: indoor use 

Snugpak RRp s 189 


‘HAWK’ Softie 9 

‘KESTREL’Softie 6 Total weight 1400g T l ... 1Rnn 
Total weight HOOg Tem p : - 5 = to -10®C 3°^'^ ^ 
Temp: 0® to -5®C RRP $395 Temn to - 12-0 

RRP $335 


‘HARRIER’ Softie 10 


Temp: -T- to -12 2 C 

RRP $445 


Check below for your nearest dealer or contact our Australian distributor 
Macson Trading Company Pty Ltd. Tel [03] 9489 9766 Fax [03] 9481 5368 Email info@macson.com.au 

M8W: SYDNEY The Adventure Shop 9261 1959; Camp for Less 9261 3827. BONDI JNC Adventure Shop 9389 8707. CASTLE HILL Camping World 9894 7870. COLLAROY Larry Adler 9971 8711. EASTWOOD 
Eastwood Camping 9858 3833 NEUTRAL BAY Adventure Shop 9953 9340. PARRAMATTA Surplus City 9633 5411. WEST RYDE Alpsport 9858 5844. ALBURY Adventure Camping 6021 6200. CAMPBELLTOWN 
Campbelltown Disposals 4628 3522. JDC; MELBOURNE City Centre Disposals 9670 4797; Pinnacle Outdoors 9642 2955; Platypus Outdoors 9602 4303. BOX HILL Paddy Pallin 9898 8596. CHADSTONE Bakpakka 
9569 7061 FERNTREE GULLY Overland Disposals 9758 8838. GREENSBOROUGH Outdoor World 9434 2272. HEATHMONT Ajays 9729 7844. RINGWOOD Paddy Pallin 9879 1544. BALLARAT Snowgum 5331 3672. 
BAIRNSDALE Bairnsdale Camping 5153 1497. BENDIGO Outbound Camping 5443 0070. GEELONG Snowgum 5221 6618. HALLS GAP Grampians Adventure 5356 4556. PAKENHAM Get Lost Camping 5941 1293. 
SALE Alpine Country 5144 7505. TRARALG0N Mountain Designs 5174 4877. Ad BELCONNEN Belconnen Camping 6253 2699. FYSHWICK Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports 6280 6033. Jilt BRISBANE Globe Trekker 
3221 4476 EN0GGERA Aust Camping Qimaster 3855 1525. FORTITUDE VALLEY K2 Base Camp 3854 1340; Silk Road 3257 4177. AIRLIE BEACH It's Extreme 4948 2355. CAIRNS It's Extreme 4051 0344. 
TOWNSVILLE Adventure Camping 4775 6116. Sfc ADELAIDE Annapurna 8223 4633; Flinders Camping 8223 1913. KESWICK Snowy's Outdoors 8351 2111. ST.MARY’S Boots Great Outdoors 8277 7789. 

WA: PERTH Wellington Surplus 9325 4797. MIDLAND Midland Disposals 9274 5900. VICTORIA PARK Cargills 9361 9321. KALGOORUE Kalgoorlie Camping 9021 3566. 

TM HOBART Snowgum 6234 7877. LAUNCESTON Allgoods 6331 3644. HE DARWIN Adventure Equipment 8941 0019; NT General Store 8981 8242; Snowgum 8941 7370 

Trade accounts for some areas still available. Contact Macson Trading Co Tel [03] 9489 9766 
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WARNING O 

The activities covered in 
this magazine are dangerous. 
Undertaking them without 
proper training, experience, 
skill, regard to safety, and 
equipment could result in 
serious injury or death. 
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Try telling 


Unstinting quality and 
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the-art technology and continuous 
development. Exclusively stylish, 
designed for maximum comfort 
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Rough stuff 

Violence comes to the bush 


Bashings with axe-handles and base- 

ball bats, vehicles destroyed, a town's power 
supply cut off... The Serbs in Kosovo? Reli¬ 
gious rioting in Ambon? Independence 
polling-day in East Timor? You're getting 
closer, but you still have a way to go. These 
are in fact less than idyllic scenes which have 
occurred in some of Victoria's most beautiful 
forests in the Otways and East Gippsland 
this year. Yep, in Victoria, this year. 



We all know that we live in a time of enorm¬ 
ous social and economic change. This change 
is producing a legacy of stress, dislocation 
and suffering with a terrible human toll 
strewn in its wake despite our current un¬ 
precedented levels of material wealth and 
technological sophistication. This toll is most 
evident in our cities. They are replete with 
the victims of heroin abuse, road rage—and 
the sense of hopelessness of that new 'an¬ 
imal', the retrenched and apparently unem¬ 
ployable, middle-aged man. 

But until now in the bush, at least, we could 
always take refuge from these final-days luna¬ 
cies and renew ourselves. Not any more, it 
seems. The alleged attacks by pro-logging 
interests against peaceful forest camps of 
people—including women and children— 
opposed to logging Australia's remaining 
native forests (described in Green Pages on 
page 85) are a sad testimony to how low 
we have sunk as a society. Apart from the 
obvious, utterly reprehensible barbarism of 
such actions, they represent a serious assault 
on institutions that are pillars of our society: 
free speech, the right to protest—and demo¬ 
cracy. We have inherited these precious free¬ 
doms from our forefathers and it should be of 
great concern to us to see them threatened. 


The naiVely charitable might consider that 
behaviour to be just the product of a few 
redneck yobbos. (It would appear, however, 
that some such attacks are organised and 
carefully orchestrated.) But we can no longer 
be certain that even people we think of as 
being among the most peaceful and re¬ 
sponsible-fellow bush-lovers—are as imbued 
with 'peace, love and happiness' as we were 
once entitled to think. I suspect that the 
letter (Wildfire, page 9) detailing a con¬ 
frontation with 'Wild Jim' (it sounds like the 
name given to a rogue wild boar!) on a Blue 
Mountains, New South Wales, bushwalk 
describes an event that, while fortunately 
unusual, is not unique. 

Let us stand up courageously for what we 
consider important and at the same tirffe 
ensure that we are not part of the problem. 
The best place to start is always 'here and 
now'; in all our dealings with everyone with 
whom we come into contact. 

The W#7</-Nikon 
Photo Competition 

Announced in Wild no 75, this competition 
had us deluged in slides, particularly in its 
closing weeks. However, we've now managed 
to sift through them and have been able to 
identify a winning entry. It was submitted 
by Graham Jay of Flemington, Victoria, whose 
prize is a Nikon Protea S, Advanced Photo 
System SLR camera valued at $825. (No 
doubt this camera will put him in the box 
seat to win our next photo competition!) We 
expect to publish the winning entry in a 
future issue. (In the meantime, we have pub¬ 
lished a commendable entry in this issue- 
see The Wild Life, page 21.) In addition, we've 
identified the winners of commendable en¬ 
tries who will now have received DuPont 
Coolmax prize packs valued at $25, which 
includes a pair of Coolmax Mentor Global 
Trekker socks and a cotton drill cap with 
Coolmax embroidered logo. 

Wild Web site secured 

Now attracting almost 80 000 hits a month, 
the Wild Web site (www.wild.com.au) has 
recently been enhanced by the addition of 
secure on-line ordering. You can now order/ 
renew your Wild subscription and order 
other Wild things with your credit card from 
our on-line order form without submitting 
your credit card details to an unsecured site. 

Speaking of ordering Wild things, we should 
also mention that all overseas prices now in¬ 
clude airmail postage to anywhere in the 
world. O 
Chris Baxter 
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Thermals that last a lifetime. 
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100% POLYESTER 

thermalwear with a reputation of very good 
quality, that may well outlive the wearer! 


POLARSTAT is knitted from Dupont’s THERNUK m 
the fibre with the hollow core just like fur of a 
polar bear. 


THERMAW T 

BY DUPONT 
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Snug-as- 
a-Bug-i 
ug. 


DryLoft Rectangular Sleeping Bags^ 

A roomy semi-rectangular shape for the bushwalker, tramper or camper with the added 
security of a DryLoft outer shell.They are popular because they offer so much of the 
efficiency of a Mummy bag but with more room and versatility. High lofting 
V-baffle control and superior fabrics mean you will sleep warm and comfortable 
but expedition conditions. Snug-as-a-you-know-what in fact. 
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In the 1950s Paddy Pallin rucksacks were legendary among 
Australian bushwalkers for their quality, comfort and durability. 
Some things never change. 


Lid design ensures that the top pocket 
always sits away from the head 



Made from highly waterproof 12 oz canvas, 
with 1000 denier nylon reinforcing 


Seams are canvas bound to 
prevent water penetration 


Men’s and women's 
models available 


Streamlined sack shape 
allows natural arm swing and 
minimises snagging in scrub 


The internal alloy frame features 
a V shaped configuration, to 
enable a corresponding shoulder 
width adjustment, when torso 
length is changed 


Shoulder strap and hip 
belt casing have wrinkle-free 
construction, to prevent 
formation of pressure points 


Contoured shoulder straps 
use a high density foam for 
extra cushioning and support 


Breathable Tactel® fabric is 
used on all contact areas, 
to disperse moisture 


Layered hip belt construction 
promotes superior load transfer, 
while moulding softly around the 
hipbones for a comfortable carry 


The unique front pocket can 
be accessed from the top, as 
well as via a front zipper 


Seams are double-stitched for 
strength and stress areas are 
further reinforced 


Wand pockets feature an integral gusset 
to enable the secure attachment of a 
wide range of equipment 


h , Paddy Pallin 
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The new Paddy Pallin rucksacks. Still made in Australia for Australian conditions. 


STORE LOCATIONS I Sydney 507 Kent St I Miranda 527 Kingsway I Parramatta 74 Macquarie St 
Katoomba 166b Katoomba St I Canberra 11 Lonsdale St, Braddon I Jervis Bay 5/62 Owen St, Huskisson 
Jlndabyne Kosciusko Rd I Melbourne 360 Little Bourke St I Ringwood 88 Maroondah Hwy 
Bo* Hill 8 Market St I Adelaide 228 Rundle St I Hobart 76 Elizabeth St I Launceston 110 George St 
Fortitude Valley 138 Wickham St I Perth 884 Hay St I Mail Order Phone 1 800 805 398 


Call for a free catalogue: 1 800 805 398 






‘Now that makes sense ’, is what you will say once you have tried 
our new ADD™ range. By reading, understanding and 
experiencing the benefits of Garmonts 

future technical development. A 


Footwear design which adheres more closely 
to the human form and biomechanics. 

ADD™ relaxes the foot, maximizes the 
ability of the foot and leg to stabilize 
and cushion impact, freeing your , 

muscles to reach the goal, not fight A 

the fit of your boot. 


wmm& 


Mojave 


Experience the Garmont ADD™ range at your local outdoor retailer. 

For your nearest Garmont stockist contact Sitro Group Australia F»ty Ltd - (03) 9543 9533 
or in New Zealand contact ABER Limited - 0800 161 161 


© GARMONT 

Performance Boot Technology 












Wildfire 


'Day~frif>f>mg yaK««$' 

...to evolve into 'weekend warriors? 


I WAS GREATLY DISMAYED, READING RlCK 

Jamieson's letter (Wild no 76), regarding the 
declaration of Wollemi Wilderness Area and 
the subsequent required installation of gates. 
Surely the installation of gates, and the con¬ 
sequent restriction of road access in the can¬ 
yon catchments, can only benefit the long¬ 
term conservation of these canyons. 

As it stands, these canyons are only attrac¬ 
tive to the canyon day-tripper courtesy of Mr 
Jamieson's guidebook and the presence of 
these roads (which, as a result, have grown 
longer, wider and more eroded). I find it 
particularly hypocritical for Mr Jamieson to 
complain about the potential overcrowding 
of some canyons, a situation which he has 
actively developed. My only concern with 
the installation of the gates is that it may 
lead to the development of poorly located 
and overused camping areas within the can¬ 
yon labyrinth: as 'day-tripping yahoos' evolve 
into 'weekend warriors'. 1 trust that any future 
editions of Mr Jamieson's guide will refrain 
from recommending camping sites, leaving 
camping location decisions to the sensibilities 
of those who venture into this area. Maybe 
canyoning has to rediscover its bushwalking 
roots; this can only be a good thing. 

Rob Mann 
Valley Heights, NSW 

Rick Jamieson complains in Wildfire, Wild no 
76, about 'an extra two kilometre walk each 
way to approximately 30 canyons' caused by 
road closures in wilderness areas. If people 
are not fit enough to walk this short distance 
on a fire track, the question begs to be asked 
whether they should be canyoning at all. 
People have to realise that canyons are not 
fun parks, they are unique wilderness environ¬ 
ments, and less than an hour of easy walking 
is a negligible price to pay for helping to pre¬ 
serve these areas. If canyoners don't think 
walking this extra distance is worth the visit 
to the canyon, perhaps they should consider 
a new hobby. I have not heard any other 
objections to these closures, nor has anyone 
else that I've talked to. Perhaps those too lazy 
to walk an extra two kilometres are also too 
lazy to object. 

Mitchell Isaacs 
President 

Sydney University Bushwalkers 
Baulkham Hills, NSW 

Where wouldn't roads go if Mr Jamieson had 
his way (Wildfire, Wild no 76)? Mr Jamieson 
bemoans having to walk several kilometres 
along a fire track to his favourite Blue Moun¬ 
tains canyons. 

We should support every effort to rectify 
the legal and illegal vehicle-track constructions 


in recent decades. Many tracks used now 
for easy access to canyons near the Newnes 
Plateau at Wollemi were the result of mining 
exploration, small-scale timber extraction, fire¬ 
fighting efforts and, more recently, private 
and commercial operators pushing ever 
closer to canyon entrances. 

The Wollemi Wilderness declared last year 
is an attempt to put a limit on where a car 
can go. This means in some places ending 
the past 'free-for-all'. 

This will allow the consolidation of re¬ 
creation impacts to designated areas, and 
protect many canyons from high usage. It 
also allows us to look around once we leave 
our cars and appreciate the value of our 
National Parks and wilderness areas... 

Andrew Cox 
(by email) 



Trap 

Bob Burton's article 'Kiwi logging scheme 
beached' (Green Pages, Wild no 76) tells 
only part of the story. The beech forests in 
question are not pristine primeval forests; 
they abound with possums, stoats and other 
introduced vermin. The Timberlands scheme 
involved finding dying trees, felling them, 
and removing logs by helicopter. This created 
little disturbance, but provided enough 
profit that some was used for pest control, 
so that the logged forests had a richer bird 
population than comparable unlogged forest 
Sure, many are pleased that logging has 
stopped, but who will provide funds to con¬ 


tinue pest control? The New Zealand 
furniture industry will probably switch to 
tropical hardwoods—will they come from 
sustainable sources? 

I've been a keen bushwalker since child¬ 
hood, a Wild subscriber since issue 1, and a 
forester all my professional life. 1 see no 
conflict; the challenge is to see the big picture. 
The New Zealand beech decision was a 
win for one non-government organisation, 
but was it a win for the environment? Many 
environmentalists including Claude Martin 
(President of World Wildlife Fund) think 
not. We may have lost the world's best 
example of sustainable harvesting. 

Jerry Vanclay 
Southern Cross University, NSW 

Jerry Vanclay argues that the way to 'save' 
New Zealand's temperate rainforests is for 
the government-owned logging company, 
Timberlands, to log them. 

No logging, no funds for predator control, 
worse environment, the argument goes. How¬ 
ever, Timberlands spent many times more 
on its PR campaign than it ever did on 
predator control. Worse still, the logging was 
subsidised by the government. Stopping the 
logging of native forests therefore will poten¬ 
tially mean more funds for predator control, 
not less. 

The 'log the forests to save them' pro¬ 
position is another version of the 'multiple 
use' philosophy that has been used to justify 
mining, logging and grazing of wilderness 
areas and National Parks. Unlogged old- 
growth forests are, in Jerry's words, 'dying 
trees'. By implication, logging is euthanasia 
for forests. 

The argument that 'if we don't log the 
forests, timber will come from somewhere 
with worse standards' is equally thin. Timber- 
lands's PR firm Shandwick used this argu¬ 
ment while simultaneously working for the 
Malaysian Timber Council defending the 
logging of tropical rainforests. 

World Wildlife Fund temporarily supported 
the scheme after being courted by Timber¬ 
lands as part of a strategy to undermine the 
efforts of the New Zealand environment 
movement. It was a trap WWF fell for, to 
their subsequent regret. 

Bob Burton 
O'Connor, ACT 

Wild Jim 

Firstly my thanks to you and your staff for 
providing a comprehensive and enjoyable 
magazine for so many years. 

On a recent trip in the Blue Mountains 
from Kanangra to the Megalong valley my 
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27-31 December 2000 

(Registration Day - 26 December, Yarrawonga) 
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■ Five days and 404 
kilometres. 

I The world’s longest 
canoe race, on 
Australia’s longest river. 

■ It’s tough, it’s fun, and it 
■ goes a long way to 

support the Australian 
Red Cross, Victoria. 

■ For more details, phone 
<^15^ (03) 9685 9839. 
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I Australian Red Cross 
171 City Road, Southbank,Vic 3006 
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MOUNTAINEERING 


Courses • Tours • Expeditions 


South Amorica 
Aconcagua 
December 2DDD 
Expedition 
Booking Now! 


Australian School of 
Mountaineering 
166B Katoomba Street 
Katoomba NSW 2780 
Tel: 02 4782 2014 
Fax: 02 4782 5787 
email: asm@pnc.com.au 
www.ausmtn.com.au 


two fellow walkers and 1 had an encounter 
unique in my 20 years of outdoors activities 
and I feel compelled to share it with others 
as a warning that road rage has a wilderness 
equivalent. 

My two walking mates and I had walked 
to Mobbs Swamp... While one of my 
mates and I gathered water the other went 
to locate a nice camp-site among the casu- 
arinas. He settled on an obvious site de¬ 
lineated by four logs surrounding a fireplace 
with some firewood already present—not 
an unusual occurrence in my experience... 
We subsequently spotted three packs 
hidden behind a fallen tree over 35 metres 
away. 

Not long after, three walkers approached 
and what a surprise we got. We were set 
upon verbally by one named Jim whose first 
greeting was 'We didn't collect that fire¬ 
wood for you pack of bastards to bum!' For 
a moment we thought he was joking but it 
soon became clear that humour was not his 
forte and every swear-word under the sun 
emanated from his mouth as he continued 
his tirade. We pleaded our innocence, offered 
to move camp-sites, offered to gather more 
wood but to no avail. The abuse con¬ 
tinued... 

Jim stormed off in a direction that made 
no sense to me till 1 realised he was looking 
for his pack and in his anger could not 
locate it till directed by his associates. With 
his pack on his back he once again ap¬ 
proached us and 1 offered my hand and 
name to him in friendship only to be asked 
'What makes you think I'd want to {****** 
know your name, you arse-hole?' With that 
the group went and camped 100 metres 
away. Our early departure the next morning 
had us pass by their camp and we were 
acknowledged by both other chaps but not 
Jim... 

So, be warned: If you are going to be in 
wild country and particularly the Wild Dog 
Mountains, look out for 'Wild Jim'. He may 
have marked his territory in a manner known 
only to him and woe betide anyone en¬ 
tering it. 

Graeme Carrad 
Mount Riverview, NSW 


Get real! 

While I found the article by David Neilson 
on Patagonia ( Wild no 76) interesting, 1 was 
astonished to find that this was based on an 
expedition conducted in 1978—the dispar¬ 
aging comments about Argentinians may 
have been relevant/understandable 23 years 
ago but are irrelevant today!... Times have 
changed—perhaps Wild should do the same. 
Get real! 

Geoff Holloway 
(by email) 

The article simply reported what happened at 
the time. Editor 

The good life 

I would like to say thank-you for all the 
pleasure that has come from being a reader/ 
subscriber with Wild since issue one. 


Wild has truly been a remarkable, inspira¬ 
tional and ethical publishing institution within 
Australia. 

This is not something I wish to take for 
granted or fail to acknowledge to myself and 
all of you. 

Wild has been part of a good life in a 
great land... 

With thanks. 


Paul Toon 
Graceville East, Qld 


Independent stand 

... I have subscribed to Wild for a few years, 
and part of my renewal is to support your 
'green' effort. I thoroughly believe that some¬ 
one who puts their views on the line, and I 
agree with them, deserves my support. So 
while your support for environmental issues 
may have lost you some subscribers (who 
wants them, anyway) I am sure it has gained 
some for you, too. Also, as 1 believe in your 
editorial independence, I take your gear 
surveys seriously and base my choices on 
these combined with the salespersons' 
advice... The long and the short of it is that 
your magazine attracts business to your 
advertisers due to Wild's independent stand. 

Keep up the good work. 

Chris Macfarlane 
(by email) 


One up on sun-up 

Enclosed 1 but not published. Editor] is what 
we believe to be one of the first photos 
taken from mainland Australia of the new 
millennium sunrise. 

The commonly held belief is that the 
sun's first rays hit Mt Warning, which is near 
the continent's most eastern point at Cape 
Byron in New South Wales. While this may 
be the case for some times during the year, 
our research with national mapping author¬ 
ities surprisingly revealed that on 1 January 
the sunrise at Cape Howe in Victoria is nine 
minutes earlier than at Cape Byron. So much 
for the thousands of revellers who travelled 
to Byron Bay to be the first to see the Y2K 
sunrise! 

We took the photo from the top of Howe 
Hill, looking east over Cape Howe. The 
Howe Hill sunrise was at 4.39 am, three 
minutes earlier than Cape Howe due to its 
398 metre elevation, making it the first sun¬ 
rise on mainland Australia. 

We're still wondering why we were the 
only two people there. Didn't anyone else 
know? Did everyone else prefer to party in 
less solitary places? Perhaps they were put 
off by the challenge of the four-hour trek 
through unmarked scrub to the top of the 
hill? Whatever the reason, we certainly 
thought it was an appropriate and significant 
way to start the new millennium. 

Adam and Hermann Ritzinger 
St Andrews, Vic 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be pub¬ 
lished in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Write to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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ALPINE 

GUIDES 


Alpine Guides (Mount Cook) Ltd 
Bowen Drive (PO Box 20) 
Mount Cook 8770 
New Zealand 


www.alpineguides.co.nz 


VICTORIA 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
258 Lonsdale Street 
Melbourne, Vic. 3000 
Tel: (03) 9662 2700 
Fax: (03) 9662 2422 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
Level 5, 38 York Street 
Sydney, NSW. 2000 
Tel: (02) 9290 2770 
Fax: (02) 9290 2155 

QUEENSLAND 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
1st Floor, Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley, QLD. 4006 

Tel: (07) 3854 1022 
Fax: (07) 3854 1079 

www.peregrine.net.au 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRES 
1st Floor, Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide, S.A. 5000 
Tel: (08) 8223 5905 
Fax: (08) 8223 5347 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
1st Floor, 862 Hay Street 
Perth, W.A. 6000 


Tel: (08) 9321 1259 

Fax: (08) 9481 7375 
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lur classroom is 
air-einlltiined... 



Outward Bound 
Australia is a 
leading organisation 
for experiential 
education in the 
outdoors. 

Nationally Recognised Training is avail¬ 
able through our Internship Program. 
Next intake is January 2001. Contact 
us now and start planning your excit¬ 
ing and rewarding career in the out¬ 
doors. 

Visit our Web site for further 
information. 

■ Closing date 

~ 30 October 2000 

...and our courses 
offer million-star 
accommodation. 

Take an 8-26 day break from your rou¬ 
tine. Step outside your comfort zone and 
discover what you are really capable of. 
You'll make lifelong friends, and try 
adventurous activities in some of 
Australia's most spectacular wilderness. 
You may get hot, cold, wet, scared and 
tired, but you'll feel fantastic and you'll 
take home more than souvenirs. 

From 13 to 75+ years old, we've got a 
course for you. Take on a challenge in 
2000; call now for a free information 
pack. 

Course enquiries: 
Freecall 1800 267 999 
www.outwardbound.com.au 

Outward Bound 
Australia®, helping 
people discover, 
develop and achieve 
their potential since 
1956. 
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The passing of a pioneer 

A tribute to Alex Trahair, by Lachlan Drummond 


Alex Trahair, one of the early walkers in the 
Victorian Alps, died at the age of 93 on 18 
January. He was a friend and compatriot of 
the pioneers including Bill Waters, Bob 
Croll, the Bryce family of Wonnangatta 
Station, the Frys and others famous in the 
Alps. 

Trahair belonged to the Melbourne 
Walking Club (MWC) for many years and 
would often venture into the bush with 
fellow members. In 1926 he and fellow 
MWC member Bill Waters 



White-water 
stadium opens 

A new venue for white-water boating is 
now available! The Penrith Whitewater 
Stadium—which has been built to host the 
Sydney Olympics slalom event—has re¬ 
cently been completed and is open to all. 
The course is made up of a dozen or so 
grade-2 and grade-3 rapids jam-packed into 
a fast-flowing circuit. The beginner can be 
reassured by the open, grassy banks and the 
hordes of onlookers; the rodeo groover can 
strut his or her stuff in various holes; the 
Duracell-type paddler who just keeps going 
and going can enjoy the conveyor belt 
joining beginning and end. Penrith is an 
hour west of Sydney and the Whitewater 
Stadium is well signposted. The course is 
open for recreational boating every week¬ 
end at a cost of $20 a day. It's well worth 
the trip if you have the time but beware of 
the rafts! 

Jenny Johnson 


became the first Europeans to cross the Barry 
Mountains. Water is particularly hard to find 
on the 'Dry Barries' and each night the walkers 
were forced to descend into gullies carrying 
their billies in search of water; sometimes they 
had to go thirsty. The crossing was completed 
on New Year's Eve 1926. 

Trahair crossed the mountains and rivers 
from Mt Cobbler to Lake Tali Karng dozens of 
times. His most regular trip into the bush 
would take him from Merrijig near Mansfield 
to Dargo. The route took in Mt Buller, Mt 
Howitt, the Wonnangatta Homestead-and 
always a visit to his friend Harry Smith of 
'Eaglevale'. Smith was a well-known High 
Country personality who had lived alone on 
the Wonnangatta River, south of Wonnangatta 
Station, for decades. In 1917 Smith discovered 
the body of one of the victims of the infamous 
Wonnangatta Station double murder and 
helped police with their investigations. The 
murders were never solved. However, Smith, 
who died in 1947 (reputedly aged 99), was 
thought to have known who the murderers 
were and to have confided their identities to 
Trahair. 

Bob Croll, a long-time president of the MWC, 
used Trahair's photos of the bush extensively 
in his classic book. The Open Road in Victoria, 


published in 1928. Other references to 
Trahair can be found in early editions of 
The Melbourne Walker, in Wallace Mor¬ 
timer's books, The History of Wonnangatta 
Station and Wonnangatta Station—the 
Next 25 Years, and in Wild nos 31 and 70. 

It was always a delight to hear Trahair 
speak with such love and knowledge of the 
mountains. His favourite drink was whisky 
with Howqua River water. With Trahair's 
passing the Victorian bush has lost a long¬ 
standing friend. 

Her lure, and your reward, is liberty, health, 
and a memory in whose halls are hung 
imperishable pictures past the skill of man to 
paint. Everywhere they towered, Magdala 
and the Square Gin Face, Tamboritha, 
Wellington, Kent and the Snowy Bluff, and as 
we slowly rose to the heights, the land fell 
away on either side to deeps of wonder. 

Robert Henderson Croll, 
Along The Track, 1930 

Lachlan Drummond has walked extensively through¬ 
out Australia including in the Victorian Alps. He 
worked in outdoors retail for a number of years 
before working at Wild for three-and-a-half years. His 
favourite thing is to watch the sunset over the 
Australian bush. Drummond was a friend of Trahair. 


Alex Trahair, who died at the age of 93 in January, was one of the early 
walkers in the Victorian Alps. Scott Drummond 



Competitors in the World Cup canoe slalom final at the new white-water 
Olympic slalom site in Penrith, near Sydney, in September 1999. The white- 
water stadium is open for recreational boating every weekend. John Wilde 
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Oz success at 
World Rogaine 
Champs 

Although held in mostly open farmland, mist 
blanketed the higher parts of the course for 
the fourth World Rogaining Championships, 
in Canterbury, New Zealand, on 15-16 Jan¬ 
uary. This resulted in some very challenging 
navigation even in daylight and kept the 
temperature down. The steepness of the 
terrain reduced the choice of routes some¬ 
what and led to many teams selecting similar 
'chains' of controls. 

Rogaining is the sport of long-distance 
cross-country navigation; the world cham¬ 
pionships are held over a 24-hour time 
limit. 



Australian David Rowlands (left) and 
Greg Barbour from New Zealand 
won the Open Men's title at the 
World Rogaining Championships in 
Canterbury, New Zealand, in January. 
Grant Jeffrey 


After coming second at the last world 
champs in Canada, Greg Barbour (New 
Zealand) and David Rowlands (Australia) 
won the Open Men's title. With a score of 
2410 out of 3000 points they were comfort¬ 
ably ahead of Chris Forne (New Zealand) 
and Nick Barrable (UK) who, amazingly, 
met only the day before the event! Jason 
Markham (New Zealand) and Dieter Wolf 
(Switzerland) were in third place. Wolf was 
the 1999 World Masters Orienteering Cham¬ 
pion, and has an extensive orienteering and 
mountain marathon background although 
he had never taken part in a rogaine before. 

Defending world champion Nigel Aylott 
from Melbourne teamed with the current 
Australian champions to finish a disap¬ 
pointing sixth. Renowned endurance ath¬ 
lete John Jacoby from Victoria finished sev¬ 
enth. 

The defending Open Women's world 
champions, Canadians Catherine Hagen 
and Pam James, were beaten into second 
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place by Rachel Smith (New Zealand) and 
Encama Maturana (Spain), who is Bar¬ 
bour's wife. Australians Jenny Casanova 
and Alexandra Tyson were third. The Open 
Mixed class was won by Jenni Adams and 
Rob Hart from New Zealand, ahead of 
second-place getters Mark Saunders and 
Alice Bedwell (Wales), with Phil and Antonia 
Wood (New Zealand) in third place. 

In addition, the following Australians won 
their categories: Phil and Penny Dufty 
(Super Veteran Mixed); Tim Dent and Rob 
Taylor (Super Veteran Mens); Paul Hoopman 
and Leigh Privett (Veteran Mens). 

John Gavens 


water for several minutes. Rescue teams 
eventually found her but were unable to 
revive her despite intensive resuscitation 
attempts and a prompt airlift to medical 
care. The contest was postponed for 24 
hours and a memorial service was held at 
the river that evening. 

Paul Hartley 

S C R O G G I N 

The New South Wales Nordic Ski 
Club is celebrating 25 years of cross¬ 
country skiing. In 1975 a small group 
of avid back-country skiers got together 
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Tragedy mars rodeo 
kayaking event 

Results for the World Rodeo Kayaking 
Championships held on New Zealand's 
Waikato River in December 1999 have 
become known. The finals of all divisions 
were closely fought, with a small mistake 
meaning the difference between first and 
fifth place-and only 30 seconds in which to 
pull the moves. Eric Southwick (USA) was 
rewarded with the Men's title for consistent 
surfing; Deb Pinneger (UK) took out the 
Women's division with several strong rides 
on the fast, unforgiving wave. Dan Camp¬ 
bell was the highest placed Australian in the 
Men's Cl division. 

Tragedy marred the final day when a 
female member of the Irish team swam 
through the competition area without a per¬ 
sonal flotation device and was held under 


_ 


Mark Birbeck (UK) getting air on 
his way to the Junior Men's title 
at the World Rodeo Kayaking 
Championships on the Waikato River, 
New Zealand, in December 1999. 

Paul Hartley 


to form the club. Then, knickerbockers 
or army disposal trousers and light skis 
were the trade mark of the ski-touring 
fraternity. Nowadays you are likely to 
see a club member in Lycra skating in 
the Kangaroo Hoppet or carving turns 
down the crags on shaped cross-coun¬ 
try downhill skis. From a humble be¬ 
ginning of a few dedicated cross-coun¬ 
try skiers, the club now has more than 
200 active members. 

Adventurer Ched Towns, aged 48, 
died of a heart attack on 27 January 
during an attempt on Nepal's Mera 
Peak. This hardy and inspiring char¬ 
acter, who had a visual impairment, is 
featured in the Zamberlan boots ad¬ 
vertisement on page 25. O 


Corrections and 
amplifications 

Readers may have noticed that the 
following subhead, and author credit, 
were missing from our 'Gone to the 
Dogs' story in Wild no 76: ‘Brian Haw¬ 
kins heads into the heart of the Blue 
Mountains to forget "the broken¬ 
hearted blues'". 
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NIKWAX 

WATERPROOFING 



WHY I WATERPROOF MY 
WALKING BOOTS WITH A 
WATER-BASED WAX 
THE PROBLEM 

If my boots get wet when I’m out on an 
overnight trip, there’s no way I can re-proof 
them with a conventional solvent based wax 
proofing until the leather has dried out 


Oil and water just don’t mix! 



THE SOLUTION 


With Aqueous Nikwax waterproofing, a 
water-based wax, I just apply the proofing to 
the wet areas and its sucked into the leather, 
coating the fibres with a tough, 
flexible waterproofing that prevents any 
more water being absorbed. 

Nikwax have developed a unique range of 
Water-based waterproofing for footwear. 
Aqueous Nikwax, Fabric and Leather 
proofing, Nubuck & Suede proofing and 
Nikwax Liquid Conditioner for Leather. 

All are ideal for footwear with breathable 
waterproof membranes and can be applied 
to Wet or Dry footwear. 

For a Nikwax 
waterproofing guide 
contact 

OUTDOOR SURVIVAL 

6 Dunn Crescent, 

Dandenong, Vic.3 175 
Tel.03 9793 4288 
Fax03 97 94 0750 

: : Email, info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 

Internet, www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 

NIKWAX 

LEAD BY INNOVATION 


SUUNTO 


Accurate in all 
zones of the world 



you 

can depend on 


The new M-3G Global Compass 

The latest in compass technology. 
The M-3G Global is the finest 
compass ever made to work 
accurately in all zones of the world. 
Until now, five different compasses 
have been required to produce 
accurate readings world wide. The 
M-3G is equipped with both 
millimeter & inch scales, luminous 
bezel, declination adjustment & 
built in clinometer. Comes with a 
limited lifetime warranty. 

Made in Finland 
Balanced for all hemispheres 
Also Available MC-1 Global 
GPS Plotter 

For more information, contact 
Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd 

Tel: (03) 9793 4288 Fax: (03) 9794 0750 
email: info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 
Internet: www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 


NIKWAX 

WATERPROOFING 
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HOW TO MAINTAIN 
MAXIMUM BREATHABLE 
WATERPROOF PERFORMANCE 


FAMILIAR PROBLEM 

“After washing my breathable waterproof 
jacket in soap powder, the original water- 
repellency on the outer fabric just seemed 
to disappear. In the lightest rain the outer 
fabric would become saturated, the 
breathability of the fabric would stop work¬ 
ing and I’d get wet from my own sweat. 
Not what I expected from a new and 
expensive outdoor jacket.” 



SIMPLE SOLUTIONS 
1. Nikwax TX.Direct Wash-in 
Waterproofing for breathable water¬ 
proof fabrics, restores the outer 
fabrics water-repellency, thus 
maintaining the original breathable 
performance as well as keeping the 
water off your back. 

Nikwax TX.Direct contains the 
unique breathable water-repellent 
elastomer TX.IOi to provide tough 
durable waterproof performance. 

2. Use Nikwax Loft Tech Wash to 

clean all your waterproof clothing. 
Tech Wash cleans off dirt but leaves 
the fabrics water-repellent layer clean 
and free to perform the function you 
bought it for. 

For a Nikwax waterproofing 

guide contact 

OUTDOOR SURVIVAL 

6 Dunn Crescent, 
Dandenong, Vic.3175 
Tel.03 9793 4288 
Fax03 97 94 0750 

Email, info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 
Internet, www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 
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BUSHWALKING 



For your nearest stockist O O h! E- - frOWMVAWA 
contact 03 9329 8333 or 
email info@texhouse.com.au 
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Evolution is 0 ^ r ^s' 


Four Legs 

Good. 

Two Legs 

Bad. 


Marvelox Australia Pty Ltd 


Dealer enquiries: 


MAPS 

— CMR—| 

Don’t wander off aimlessly. Get a 
map from the Land Information 
Centre and you won’t lose your 
cool in the bush. 



Topographic maps are great for 
any activity: walking, XC skiing, 
canoeing, camping, climbing or 
simply driving. No matter what 
you want to do or where you want 
to go, we’ve got you covered. 
Topographic maps are ready for 
use with GPS. 


Our maps can be obtained from 
many newsagents and 
bookshops, camping outlets, 
National Parks & Wildlife Service, 
or direct from the Land 
Information Centre. 


For further information, and your free ‘Catalogue 
of NSW Maps', write to Land Information Centre, 
PO Box 1559, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or phone (02) 
6332 8124, fax (02) 6332 8299. Send $2.00 for a 
copy of the CMA Map Reading Guide. 

Name: __ 

Address: _ 


Postcode:_ 
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NCR EASED COMFORT 

•all Leather Padded Ankle. 


Comfort & Protection 

Bellows style, hill leather padded 


rifggh FAMOUS VIBRAM Sole 

Internationally renowned for 
their strength, grip and shock 
Absorbing qualities. 


do ague 


Torsional Rigidity 
& Strength 

Embedded steel shank & 
specially designed insole. 


Support 
& Comfort 

Contoured, 
high quality, 
f Cambrel le/ 
ELON toothed. 


otnfort. 


-Ong Lasting 
D” Rings & Hooks 

/lade from brass and coalpit 
ust proof 


Rossi Boots 


Designed 

n t o outshine 

ITS COMPETITORS. 


WORK HARD-PlAy HARD 

fcrvPty. Ltd. jO Bukapdgc ILL, I lilton Soutliy\u.stralia 50j 


The Wild Life 


Crossing the divide 

Quentin Chester muses on walking, walkers, poetry and the bush 



Only strangers, the very poor and the dead So, according to Les, we who go walking teams and dairy farmers go about their hon- 
walk in the bush. are city types who enjoy physical activity est toil. It's wonderful, sepia-hued writing. 

Les A Murray and play unfashionable racket sports. In- Given what follows, his opening remarks 
eluded in our number are strangers and seem peripheral, like an old cattle dog 
I nearly choked on my SCROGGIN when stiffs, people who are poor and others who scent-marking his territory. 

I first read this many years ago. 1 might be are rich. Leaves the field wide open, wouldn't But don't judge Les too harshly. He's just 
a lowly, urban intellectual but I can tell when you say? a ratbag, an old-fashioned stirrer. The sort 


a smarty-pants from the country 
is taking a swing at bushwalkers. 

Still, Les is a big-time balladeer. 

Some people reckon that he's 
our Poet Laureate. Unofficially, 
of course—this is Australia after 
all! 

Anyway, seeing that he's our 
Versace of verse, a home-grown 
honcho of the haiku, I got to 
wondering whether maybe Les 
had a point. Perhaps he doesn't 
bump into anyone he knows 
when he goes for a stroll. It's 
also true that a lot of walkers 
look a bit hard up. You know, 
the daggy clothes and scungy 
beards. (The kind of bods who 
could really use some of the 
nine grand that Les scored for 
helping to draft a constitutional 
preamble for which no one 
voted.) As for the bit about 
dead people—I'm not sure. 

Perhaps he means ghosts. Then 
again, a lot of walkers staggering 
up hills do look dead on their 
feet. 

So, yeah, for a moment or two 
I gave Les the benefit of the 
doubt. But I was all confused 
again by the time I'd read his 
second sentence: 'Of the living, 
no one who belongs to the bush 
walks any further in it than they 
can help.' 

'Belongs' is the killer punch. If 
bushwalking is all about hoofing 
it a lot further than you actually 
need to, quite a lot of us don't 
belong out there! It's about tod¬ 
dling along just for the hell of it. 

An indulgence that does nothing 
to put a roof over your head or 
food on the table—a bit like 
reading poetry. 

Still reeling from the pos¬ 
sibility that I didn't 'belong', I 
kept reading until Les's third para¬ 
graph where he lets rip with this doozy: 
'Walking is only really stylish amongst fairly 
privileged urban people; bushwalkers are 
just a shade below joggers and squash 
players, and may be coterminous with them.' 

Cripes! 


We perambulators are a very diverse bunch indeed...a 
walker is just anybody who enjoys putting one foot in front 
of the other: beachcombers , couples walking (or carrying!) 
their dog... kids down the creek after school, old biddies 
out for a stroll and farmers who enjoy checking their 
fences.' Geoff Beveridge 


of bloke who's always got £ 
beady eye out looking for the 
grain so he can go against it. 
You might recall all that hulla¬ 
baloo a couple of years ago when 
he added his two bob's worth 
to the claims that Manning Clark 
was a closet Commie. In recent 
times Les has stuck up for that 
Demidenko bird (remember 
her?) and had a crack at de¬ 
fending poor Pauline. So I guess 
that we can take what Les says 
with a grain of salt. 

But that leaves us with a 
question: Who does walk in the 
bush? Well, by my reckoning just 
about anybody. In my travels I've 
met everyone from plumbers 
and preachers to painters, pas- 
toralists and pedagogues. Speak 
to park rangers or anybody 
who's spent a few years work¬ 
ing behind the counter in a 
bushwalking shop and pretty 
soon you'll realise that there's 
no telling who's going to stroll 
through the door next. We per¬ 
ambulators are a very diverse 
bunch indeed. 

My own definition of walking 
is rather open-ended. 1 know 
that some aficionados look down 
their noses at anyone who hasn't 
climbed Federation Peak in late 
july while wearing a blindfold. 
But not I. To me, a walker is just 
anybody who enjoys putting 
one foot in front of the other: 
beachcombers, couples walking 
their dog in a local park, kids 
down the creek after school, 
old biddies out for a stroll and 
farmers who enjoy checking 
their fences. The main criterion 
is not how far or how hard you 
walk, but a willingness to find 
satisfaction in being a pedes- 


Les's dig at bushwalkers comes from one 
of his longer raves, In a Working Forest. The 
bulk of the essay is a recollection of the 
district where he lives and its history. Like a 
rural Sandy Stone, Les rabbits on about for¬ 
ested valleys where timber cutters, bullock 


By my definition Mr Murray is as much a 
bushwalker as anyone I know. His essay 
also includes lengthy descriptions of places 
where he has enjoyed 'solitary rambles', 
places where he can 'be quiet among the 
birds and trees'. He details 'a kind of sound- 
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less visual symphony where the trees change 
with altitude and soil type. It's rhapsodic 
stuff to which any walker would warm. 

According to my definition, walking is 
probably our most popular non-horizontal 
pastime. As you read this, many thousands 
of people all over this wide, brown land are 
taking their leave of the suburbs. Some are 
weaving their way along tracks or standing 
with maps in hand atop breezy lookouts. 
Others are huddled around stoves and curled 
up snoozing in their domes away from home. 
They belong to a great, unnamed tribe of 
nomads. 

The odd thing is that for a such a popular 
pastime, walking gets hardly any coverage 
in the papers or on TV. As an activity, it 
seems to be outside the loop of what is 
trumpeted as being important and 'now'. 
I'm not exactly sure why. But, I guess, it 


And such is the force of these wild en¬ 
counters—incidents with the power to 
inspire and rejig lives—that they become 
almost the only kind of truth you feel 
comfortable to accept Walking trains its 
disciples to look sideways with a sceptical 
eye. You learn that so many of the things 
we are urged to regard as important—techno¬ 
logical breakthroughs! never-to-be-repeated 
offers!—are really not worth giving a toss 
about. 

All of which probably explains why it has 
taken me so long to respond to Les taking 
pot-shots at bushwalkers. Compared with 
the triumph of going for a walk, who cares 
whether a poet wants to throw his weight 
around? And yet, the opening to In a Work¬ 
ing Forest kept nagging away. Then, on a 
sunny, late-spring afternoon a couple of years 
ago, I got my chance to take a different sort 


The funny thing through all this is just 
how much the poems address the sensations 
of being on foot, sidling along a creek or 
looking skyward to a leafy canopy. He says 
a lot to which readers of Wild can respond 
intuitively. So do we need to reconcile the 
majesty of the poems with the more ir¬ 
ritable pronouncements of their creator? 
Perhaps a bit, but when all else fails, trust 
the poems. 

In so many ways poetry is like a bush- 
walk. It's a step into the unknown, an act of 
discovery. For Les this was a very big step to 
take. As a country boy, raised on a dairy 
farm, a workaday job invoking the muse is 


'In so many ways poetry is like 
a bushwalh. It's a step into the 
unknown, an act of discovery.' 


doesn't fit in. It's much too old-fashioned 
and low-tech. Let's face it, the corporate 
cowboys are not going to chase the rights to 
something slow and non-competitive, in 
which the only skill required is one most of 
us master before our second birthday. You 
can almost hear their lament: how can we 
make money out of an activity that's freely 
available to any old fart with a map, a sun- 
hat and a smelly pair of sand-shoes? 

All of which makes walking disgustingly 
democratic. Apart from occasionally forking 
out a bit of dosh for camping permits and 
the like, the whole show is pretty much 
free. There aren't any governing bodies or 
bumptious officials. Everyone is eligible. 
Forget about annual fees, service charges or 
sponsors' logos. In this way walking exists as 
a separate reality, a bit like farming or 
religion. The promise it holds is not just being 
among the birds and trees but escaping a 
world that seems barking mad. 

Walking releases you from the onus of 
being up to speed with consumer choices. 
The bush offers little scope to those with a 
lifestyle fetish. Instead, there are hills to 
climb and a hard stuff known as ground on 
which to sleep. At home we struggle with 
so much information, all sorts of slippery 
half-truths and non-core promises. There is 
dubious news and tricky advertising prod¬ 
ding us to buy things we will never need 
with money we don't have. 

In contrast to this cling-wrapped version 
of events, the simple act of taking a walk in 
the bush gives you unprocessed reality. 
Walking is 'in your face'. You see things with 
your own eyes. You know that the track is 
long because of the sweat on your back. 
When you happen upon something aston¬ 
ishing there isn't a voice-over commentary. 
Instead, you make of it what you will. You 
own the experience. 


of walk, one to Sydney's Museum of Con¬ 
temporary Art to listen to the great man 
himself. 

Les Murray is famously large. Not unlike 
Hoss from Bonanza—a Hoss who has swal¬ 
lowed several dictionaries. A big man with 
big ideas and big opinions. In the flesh he's 
rapid, delivering thoughts with a smile and 
a panting, quivering laugh that immediately 
disarms the listener. Even when what he 
says seems a bit skew-whiff such is his wiz¬ 
ardry with words you've just got to marvel 
at the deft touch. 

Les gave a public reading from Subhuman 
Redneck Poems and his most recent collection, 
Conscious and Verbal. He read swiftly, a little 
too swiftly at times to gather together all 
the words but the drift of feeling was there. 
After two intense hours I was more than 
ready to forgive him his slurs against week¬ 
end wanderers. 

In many ways Les is to poetry what Fred 
Williams was to painting. A phenomenally 
gifted one-of-a-kind. A lot of people imagine 
that Fred was a nature lover, in the romantic 
mould. In fact, his passion was to do things 
with paint. It just happened that visions of 
the Australian landscape provided him with 
congenial subject matter. Murray is similar. 
He has written a lot about the bush, is eerily 
intimate with its voices and shadings, yet he 
is first and foremost a poet. 

Like Fred, Les has a gift for getting under 
the skin of things. He makes us see the 
familiar in a startling new light and unfurls 
images for earthly things most of us over¬ 
look. Reading his poems there is a shock of 
recognition. You find yourself saying Yfes, Yes, 
that's how it is!' It's not worth dismembering 
the poems to extract a quote but have a 
look at The Gum Forest, Bent Water in the 
Tasmanian Highlands, The Grassfire Stanzas or 
Dead Trees in the Dam to see what I mean. 


to be on the end of a long limb. It seems 
that part of the price for Les's feeling of 
separateness is a need to take up a battle 
position. It's not enough to know that 
townies are different—we have to be ad¬ 
versaries as well. 

All of us occasionally look for the lines 
that divide rather than the ties that bind. 
For a bod who felt so keenly the pain of 
exclusion as the butt of school-yard gibes in 
his own early life, Les can be remarkably 
unaccommodating in his judgment of others. 
Yet, despite the aggro, his poetry lives as an 
incredible exercise in bridge building. We 
don't always have to agree with the bloke 
but to meet him on common ground is cer¬ 
tainly worth while. 

At the end of In a Working Forest Les 
writes about the 'quality' of the bush and 
the 'curious remote decency' with which 
anyone who walks regularly will connect: 


As you move and work there, or as you die 
there, you do so in an intense spare abund¬ 
ance which sheds its perfumes and its high 
riddled light on you equally...away from the 
marks of human incursion, it is always the first 
day. One in which you are as much at home 
as a hovering native bee, or the wind, or death, 
or shaded trickling water. O 
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Frenchmans Cap 


A Wild feature on this Tasmanian icon 







Journeys to the 
Ivory Tower 

Simon Kleinig follows in the footsteps of the pioneers 


.. .Once through the gates [of Macquarie Har¬ 
bour], the convict, chained on the deck of the 
inward-bound vessel, sees in front of him the 
bald cone of the Frenchman's Cap, piercing the 
moist air at a height of five thousand feet... 

Marcus Clarke, in his Australian 

classic. For the Term of his Natural Life, may 
have been a little generous...Frenchmans 
Cap's height is 4744 feet (1446 metres). 
More importantly though, Clarke underlines 
the historical significance to Tasmania of this 
remarkable peak. After Hobart's Mt Welling¬ 
ton, it's difficult to imagine a mountain which 


‘...the curtain of 
fog rotted up...and 
just across the 
valtey the gleaming 
white mass of 
the Frenchman 
towered above 
our heads.' 


has featured more prominently in the State's 
history. 

From the earliest times, Frenchmans Cap 
was visible to ships plying the rugged west 
coast of Tasmania. Desperate convicts, ex¬ 
changing the hell of Macquarie Harbour for 
another in the form of dense forests, used 
the mountain as a guiding beacon in their 
attempts to reach the settled districts further 
east. By the time the first exploring party 
pushed west in 1832, it was already a well- 
known landmark. Even Sir John and Lady 
|ane Franklin passed close by the Cap on 
their adventurous journey west in 1842. By 
the turn of the century, the lure of gold and 
mineral wealth had already drawn pro¬ 
spectors into the area. And by the 1920s 
the first recreational walkers were finding 
the peak an irresistible magnet despite fickle 
weather and a difficult approach. 

Apart from historical considerations. French¬ 
mans Cap ranks high on the list of Tas¬ 
mania's most striking peaks on an island 
blessed with a plethora of scenic delights. 
My introduction to the region took place on 
a wet November afternoon as we stoically 
trudged across the Loddon Plains, heavy 
mist obscuring all the views we had been 
anxiously anticipating. The next day we 
stumbled breathlessly to the top of Barron 


Pass on one of those perfect spring mornings 
which often follow days of stormy weather 
in the highlands. I was quite unprepared for 
the sight of that elegant shaft of white quartz¬ 
ite thrusting skyward just across the valley 
from where we stood in awe, so close that 
1 felt I could almost touch it. That first glimpse 
of the peak still remains a treasured memory 
of times spent in wild places. 


Charles Whitham, a visitor to the region 
in 1915, offers this colourful description: 

.. .1 must say something about the Frenchman, 
most striking and mysterious of all Tasmanian 
mountains...no matter where you see him 
from, he dominates the landscape... 1 have 
seen him in dark purple velvet, and half an 
hour afterwards, under the sunshine, in virginal 
white. He is set as a dome on many branching 
buttresses...while at the foot of the great 
precipice are Lakes Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen 
and Millicent...if one could spend a night on 
the knees of the mountain, beside those quiet 
lakes, and watch the moon gradually light up 
the regal symmetry of the marble heights, the 
scene would form a vision of sublimity to 
remain in the mind for evermore... 

We chose early January for our most recent 
trip to the Cap and were rewarded with days 
of glorious sunshine. Even the notorious 


Loddon Plains were drying out as we pushed 
on for Lake Vera at a steady pace. It occurred 
to me how much we take for granted the 
difficulties the first journeymen to this region 
must have endured. Chris Binks, in Explorers 
of Western Tasmania, gives a detailed insight 
into the journeys undertaken by these men. 
Unlike mainland Australia, history does not 
reveal any Burke-and-Wills-style epics, just 


determined men pushing through a difficult 
environment mile by mile, valley by valley, 
during an amazing 65 years of constant 
exploration. The dense scrub, wet rainforest 
and mountain barriers of western Tasmania 
frequently combined to restrict the results 
of entire expeditions to the sole addition of 
a mountain or a river to the map. 

The Mitchell Library holds the journal of 
one of these explorers, the surveyor William 
Sharland, and it makes fascinating reading. 
Leaving Bothwell in February 1832, with 
instructions to find a route west as far as 
Frenchmans Cap, Sharland was the first to 
penetrate this mysterious wilderness, shown 
on maps of that time with the daunting appel¬ 
lation 'Transylvania'. Just south of present 
Derwent Bridge, Sharland and two men set 
out for the Cap and, after two difficult cross¬ 
ings of the Franklin River, camped on the 
flats below Mt Mullens near some old 
Aboriginal huts. 



The North Col and Frenchmans Cap viewed from the Lions Head The route to 
the summit climbs the scree slopes to the col\ then ascends a series of terraces 
to the final slopes, which lead to the imposing summit cairn. Simon Kleinig 
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The 350 metre high, overhanging 
East Face-a remnant from when 
the area was covered in ice. This 
is undoubtedly one of Australia's 
most impressive cliffs. Dixon 




In the days before Gore-Tex, fibrepile and 
ergonomically designed rucksacks, Sharland's 
party struggled with heavy, military-style 
knapsacks, topped with a blanket roll and 
dangling billies. A blanket tent, open at both 
ends, provided little shelter, while their meals 
were based around flour, bacon, cured meat, 
salt, biscuits, tea and sugar. To supplement 
this frugal diet, wild honey was sometimes 


covered a heap of bones.. .probably the remains 
of those unfortunate wretches who have ab¬ 
sconded from Macquarie Harbour to seek this 
melancholy termination of their existence. 

Crossing the Loddon River, Sharland 
climbed on to Pickaxe Ridge. He would have 
seen the long backbone of the ridge from Mt 
Mullens, winding its way up to Frenchmans 


Cap. The party spent a stormy night camped 
near 'a very large pond of water' (Lake Vera). 
Despite a blustery and showery night, they 
awoke to a fine, cool morning and an 
optimistic Sharland surveyed the high, 
heathy ridge to the west of Lake Vera 
which leads up to the Main Range: 

When the sun rose, the clouds dispersed, 
though still hanging on top of the Cap. We 
started with high expectations of ascending the 
Cap in about two hours at furthest... After 
eight hours of incredible fatigue without a 
single halt, by dint of winding our knapsacks 
and guns up precipices and the most 
hazardous climbing ourselves, where one slip 
would have hurled us some hundreds of feet 
into a chasm below, we reached the long 
expected height ISharlands Peak). 

To Sharland, the heavily forested valley 
below provided a seemingly insurmountable 
barrier, so they marked out 'W S' in rocks, 
fired a double shot at the Cap, probably 
both in salute and frustration, and retraced 
their inward route. It is unfortunate that 
Sharland did not find the connecting ridge 
just below where he stood and go on to 
make the first ascent. That honour remains 
clouded in doubt although the first recorded 
ascent was made by surveyor James Sprent's 
party, which built the first trigonometrical 
station on the summit on 16 January 1853. 
Nevertheless, Sharland's expedition was a 
commendable achievement in route finding 
at a first attempt, and a vital contribution to 
further exploration west. 

By late afternoon we had arrived at Vera 
Hut; the dry crossing of the Loddon Plains 
had spared us the usual task of washing 



Fred Smithies, left, and Ronald Pitt 
gaze at the Frenchmans Cap Range 
from the northern end of Pickaxe 
Ridge, February 1928. Although the 
pair failed to reach the summit that 
year, Smithies returned with Cliff 
Bradshaw in March 1931 and made a 
successful ascent. Smithies collection 


collected and hunting dogs ensured a valu¬ 
able supply of fresh game. These early bush- 
men wore thick woollen clothing with mole¬ 
skin trousers and leggings, often fashioned 
from animal skins while on the move, and 
sheltered themselves from the weather as 
best they could with heavy oilskin capes. In 
addition, they were further burdened with 
muskets for protection against Aborigines 
and, on this trip, the very real threat of es¬ 
caping convicts. 

Sharland then struggled through wet scrub 
to the top of Mt Mullens: 



A most beautiful valley extended SW below us 
[the Loddon Plains!. The whole ground had 
been burnt, apparently before the late snow and, 
1 conclude, by the natives. In this valley, I dis- 


Smithies, left, and Bradshaw. The photograph was taken in March 1932 after 
the pair had successfully traversed South-west Tasmania's Eldon Range. 
Smithies collection 
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boots and gaiters in Vera Creek. The next 
morning we picked our way round the rain- 
forested shore of Lake Vera under perfectly 
blue skies and toiled up the slopes towards 
Barron Pass. In March 1934 an intrepid party 
of Hobart Walking Club members, Evelyn 
Emmett, (ack Thwaites and Des Giblin, came 
in from the east. Thwaites describes their 
approach to the Cap: 

...a long buttongrass finger leads west right 
into the heavily-timbered foothills...just after 
crossing the South Loddon there is an old 
weather-beaten charred board nailed to a 
solitary tree—'Frenchmans Cap, 1910,) E Philp'. 

The party then followed Philps Lead, 
named after | E Philp, who first cut the 
track to Frenchmans Cap from the east be¬ 
tween january and March 1910. In Tasmania 
by Road and Track Emmett continues with 
his narrative of the journey, including an 
enthusiastic description of their climb to 
Barron Pass: 

We descended...to the shores of a sheet of 
water known to the dozen or so people who 
have seen it as Lake Vera. The next day's 
journey will live in my memory forever and a 
day. In my time 1 have traversed countless 
hundreds of forests, but never such a forest as 
this upon the slopes that are the outliers of the 
Frenchman Range. Mounting all the time, even 
our heavy burdens could not dull our rapture 
in the kaleidoscope of scenes in that vale of no 


travellers. Beeches, tree-ferns and fifty other 
species beautified our breathless way.. .behind 
the forest towered sheer white cliffs dripping 
their eternal shower-bath upon the puny mortals 
who had sweated and puffed their way towards 
the Pass... Then round a rocky spur, across a 
basin of'wild artichoke', through another smaller 
pass, and Lake Tahune is the welcome sight, 
for it means rest again. A day-long, slogging 
journey, and we had covered three miles! 

The Archives Office of Tasmania holds Fred 
Smithies's written accounts of his attempts 
to reach Frenchmans Cap, the yellowing 
pages revealing much of the enthusiasm 
and character of the man and his steadfast 
resolve to reach his objective. In February 
1928 Smithies and Ronald Pitt made an 
approach from the east along Pickaxe Ridge 
and camped in the forested depths of the 
valley below Sharlands Peak. The next day 
they laboured for six hours, pushing up the 
other side to the top of the range, only to 
be turned away by bad weather and 'an 
apparently impassable gulf. Smithies philo¬ 
sophically reflects on the attempt: 

...We failed in the ultimate object of our trip. 
But a trip, I think, can hardly be regarded as a 
failure if, for a single instant, it provides a thrill 
that goes to the depths of one's very soul... 

In March 1931 Smithies's persistence was 
rewarded. He enlisted the services of Cliff 
Bradshaw, a local woodcutter who had 


roamed the ranges east of Queenstown in 
search of King Billy and Huon pine and 
who was an experienced bushman. This 
time they approached Frenchmans Cap 
from the west, initially across button grass 
and heavy timber country following a track 
originally cut by explorer TB Moore but 
soon almost obliterated by dense bauera, 
tea-tree and cutting grass. After crossing the 
Franklin heavy rain set in and continued for 
a couple of days. Climbing up from the 
Franklin gorge, the pair nearly abandoned 
the attempt because of persistent weather: 

.. .we were actually on the point of beating a 
retreat, when, as if staged for purpose, the 
curtain of fog rolled up, and the glorious sunny 
day we had been hoping for burst upon us, 
and just across the valley the gleaming white 
mass of the Frenchman towered above our 
heads. Anything more dramatic it would be 
difficult to conceive, as that wonderful view 
unrolled before us and the object of our 
desires revealed himself in all his beauty to our 
fascinated gaze. 



Food rationing had left Smithies and 
Bradshaw with a meagre breakfast of 'half a 
tin of sheep's tongues and a small piece of 
bread' to sustain them: 

...With heart thudding from sheer exhaustion 
and weakness, it was only by resting every few 
minutes that one was able to stagger on to the 
pinnacle. Arrived there, however, the wonder of 
the scene was sufficient to banish all thought 
of weariness or hunger... Standing on the very 
summit, on the edge of a precipice with a 
sheer drop of 2,000 feet, we looked down on 
to a group of lakes at the bottom of gorges far 
below...The panoramic view simply took 
one's breath away. 

When we arrived at Lake Tahune we found 
that the hut had recently undergone wel¬ 
come improvements as had the hut at Lake 
Vera. It had been a warm walk from Barron 
Pass, so we took an invigorating swim in the 
inviting but perpetually cold waters of Lake 
Tahune. The scenery surrounding Tahune 
Hut is unsurpassed, as Emmett observed 
from their camp-site above the lake: 

1 cannot describe Lake Tahune adequately. 
The immediate surroundings of this sepia pool 
are pines, and right out of it for a sheer couple 
of thousand feet rise the white cliffs of 
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Back Door to 
the Franklin 

...and a little-known waterfall en route, by Bob Brown 



We parked our day packs on a midstream boulder and 
after a ten-minute clamber up the bed of the swiftly flowing 
stream reached the top falls.'Bob Brown relaxing in the 
sunshine at Mary Creek Falls on the last day of 1998. 

Paul Thomas 


Frenchmans Cap. Away to the north as far as 
vision will reach are mountains. Bam Bluff 
being about the most distant of those that can 
be recognised. 

Following a meal, we set out for the sum¬ 
mit. As we climbed higher, the whole range 
was washed in long afternoon shadows and 
the soft light of dusk. At 7.30 pm we stood 
on the summit in balmy summer perfection, 
gazing down on Barron Pass, its spires lit up 
by the long rays of a setting sun. In twilight 
we made our way down to Tahune Hut. 

The next morning we decided to explore 
more of the region and we chose to have a 
closer look at the Franklin gorge. We set off 
early for a return day-trip to the Irenabyss, 
a spectacular, narrow, rock-walled gorge 
lying beneath the shadow of Frenchmans 
Cap. The sunny weather continued, and for 
the whole day we took in wonderful, ex¬ 
pansive views out across Lions Head Ridge 
to an endless sea of green mountain-range 
wilderness and the encircling gorge of the 
Franklin. 

After another cold swim and lunch at the 
Irenabyss, we returned weary though thor¬ 
oughly rewarded to Tahune Hut. The present 
hut replaces the split-pine original destroyed 
by a bushfire in 1966. Frenchmans Cap Na¬ 
tional Park was declared in 1941 after strong 
cases were put forward by early, influential 
walkers. Soon after, the Scenery Preservation 
Board approached Bradshaw to construct a 
hut at Lake Tahune. In 1946 he began work 
on the hut with his son Bemie, aged 16. 
Bemie told me about building the hut: 

We came in across the Loddon Plains. At that 
time the track hadn't been used in donkey's 
years. We set off carrying a six-foot cross-cut 
saw...it cut everyone to pieces carrying that 
through the scrub.. .we put it in the scrub and 
left it. We went in there and found a tree, 
felled it and split the palings. I was given the 
job of blocking the tree off with a handsaw. 1 
didn't mind, I was young and able. We built 
the hut over a couple of months—the weather 
governed it—I think it may have been three or 
four trips. We were chased out with weather a 
couple of times. I remember one time we saw 
three inches of snow in ten minutes...snow¬ 
flakes were coming down like dinner plates. 
The bushfire burnt the hut in the finish. It was 
quite a good hut, actually. It'd be a welcome 
shelter to people. The palings fitted up pretty 
well and it was a reasonable size. 

The next day we returned to Vera Hut. 
The following morning was overcast with 
light rain, but by the time we reached the 
Loddon Plains it had opened up to another 
fine day. The mud had dried to such an 
extent that it was cracking and at times we 
walked over a perfectly hard surface with the 
strange sensation of the whole mass wob¬ 
bling beneath like some enormous jelly. Late 
in the afternoon we climbed out through the 
Franklin Hills, looking back at what Smithies 
had described as the 'White Mountain which 
beckons from afar'. And we felt that maybe 
just a little of the spirit of those pioneer 
walkers accompanied us. O 
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I FIRST GLIMPSED THE MARY CREEK FALLS 

from a helicopter during a rescue operation 
in the Franklin River floods of 1980. With 
Paul Thomas, I finally set out to visit them 
two days after Christmas in 1998. Tasmania 
was awash. The Boxing Day rains had been 
perfect for waterfalls but I found the climb 
from the Lyell Highway at Victoria Pass, up 
Bubs Hill and then on to the back of the 
Raglan Range in mist and rain a serious test 
after months without exercise. 

Halfway up the range I extracted one 
leech from my right boot and 12 from my 
left. It was a good excuse for a stop. The 
slope was ablaze with big, red Christmas bells 
and the promise of better things to come. 

Most of the Raglan Range was included 
in Tasmania's Franklin-Lower Gordon Wild 
Rivers National Park and Wilderness World 
Heritage Area in 1982. The north-west re¬ 


mainder was added when the Greens won 
the balance of power in Tasmania in 1989. 

The whole range and its outliers and, across 
the Franklin River, the Frenchmans Cap mas¬ 
sif had been burnt by fires from logging 
operations in earlier times. Some of the 
grandest King Billy pine forests, centuries 
old, were burnt to a cinder and no one was 
brought to account. Except for a tiny patch 
or two, these forests have failed to regenerate. 

We joined the abandoned track atop the 
range in heavy mist, camped for the night 
in the headwaters of a creek and, with the 
skies clearing the next morning, walked to 
the Maud Creek Falls. These tumble off a 
quartz ledge north of Mt Mary into a rain¬ 
forest where the deep green foliage of a huge, 
lone King Billy pine dominates the canopy. 

The pines are not regenerating but the 
pandannis are. Myriads of these tough, green. 
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ern skyline. Mt Mary (1012 metres) stands 
over the west of the plain separating Mary 
and Maud Creeks and a long, continuous 
ridge from Flat Bluff (1100 metres) to the 
Irenabyss enfolds the plain on the east. 

The next morning a large, fat wallaby 
hopped away as we emerged from the tent 
into two more days of rain and lowering 
cloud. A platypus splashed in the creek. 

On the fifth day the chorus of birds at 
dawn was followed by sunshine. Paul and 1 
struck out across the south-east flank of Mt 
Mary for the three kilometre hike to the 
Mary Creek Falls. In fact, there are four 
falls. I have not seen any accounts of them 
and we didn't have a route guide. By using 
the Collingwood and Darwin 1:25 000 Tasmap 
sheets we picked the right ridge. After a 
glimpse from a nearby outcrop and a tough 
bush bash 100 metres down a very steep 


led us to decide (after a quick dip in a safe 
side-pool) to climb out up the easier ridge 
and back to camp. 

Two hours after leaving the falls canyon 
we reached the hilltop overlooking our tent 
as the shadow of Mt Mary began to fall 
across Mary Creek Plain. Paul spied our 
two friends Graham Green and Neil Crem- 
asco, dots in the middle of the plain, walking 
in to join us. We cooeed greetings. They beat 
us to the camp and were made extra wel¬ 
come when they produced a bottle of wine 
and a piece of fruit cake to celebrate New 
Year's Eve. 

The next morning we set off at eight, up 
and along the Irenabyss Ridge, arriving above 
the Irenabyss three hours later. 1 have rafted 
through this beautiful, rock-walled gorge 
seven or eight times and walked to it twice 
before. However, this was my first visit in 


We backtracked to our camp and the next 
day hauled out over Flat Bluff and the Raglan 
Range to the highway. After a dip in the Col- 
lingwood River and a beer at a Derwent 
Bridge hotel we headed for home in Hobart 
Where else in the world can you set out 
for a week and not see another soul at the 
height of the summer tourist season? Our 
biggest shock came when, back at the car, 
we found the keys stolen. We had hidden 
them beneath a blackwood ten metres away. 
After a brief search we discovered them in 
their plastic bag behind a clump of button 
grass. The bag had been chewed to bits! A 
furry bush rat had extracted its fee for our 
visit into this little-known part of wild Tas¬ 
mania. Q 


Mary Creek Plain, the Irenabyss Ridge (middle, left), and the majestic 
Frenchmans Cap from Flat Bluff. Bob Brown 


single-stemmed plants jostle for places along 
Maud Creek. In December they are decked 
with flowers like clumps of raspberries among 
their pineapple-top foliage. 

We moved on over the alpine plateau of 
Hat Bluff, through acres of ankle-high garden 
with flowers everywhere: pink-fringed paper 
daisies, green cushion plants, white geums 
and red sundews. In a niche on the south 
side of the plateau is a clump of deciduous 
beech, young King Billy pines and native 
cheshunt pines. Mary Creek springs from 
this grotto and after just a few hundred metres 
tumbles down a deep cut in the southern 
cliffs of Hat Bluff to the Mary Creek Plain 
below. 

We climbed down off the bluff and 
camped. Where the creek exits from the 
plain is the floor of a wide basin sur¬ 
rounded by mountains. 

Frenchmans Cap (1446 metres), Australia's 
most majestic mountain, dominates the south¬ 


gully fringed by cliffs, we hit the creek at a 
beautiful rock bend in blissful sunshine. We 
parked our day packs on a midstream boul¬ 
der and after a ten-minute clamber up the 
bed of the swiftly flowing stream reached 
the top falls. Mary Creek springs from under 
a huge boulder and drops 20 metres to a 
plunge pool. On all sides is cliff and on the 
west is a pocket of rainforest, which was lit 
by the late morning sun. For most of the 
year these south-facing falls would be in 
continuous shade. For us, ten days after the 
summer solstice, the falls danced and sparkled 
in the midday sun. 

Back downstream, where our picnic rock 
was perched atop the boulder-strewn second 
falls, we hung on to some shaky stems above 
the cliffs to get a glimpse of the rim of the 
third falls, 50 metres further down the can¬ 
yon. The difficulties of approaching the third 
and fourth drops, together with the sheer 
satisfaction with what we had already seen. 


17 years. I had almost forgotten how stunning 
it is to look straight down, from the quartz 
crags 120 metres above, to the bottom of 
the chasm where the dark waters of the 
Franklin flow another 20 metres deep. The 
Irenabyss (which means 'peace chasm') is 
always decked by a meandering pattern of 
white foam from the rapids in the gorge 
upstream. From the crags it takes ten minutes, 
down a steep track, to be beside the Franklin 
where the river widens out after it leaves 
the Irenabyss. 

We spent three easy hours by the river in 
the rainforest patch where raffing parties often 
camp. One Huon pine, a metre and a half 
thick and possibly two thousand years old, 
graces this patch. We swam the achingly cold 
river and sat like monkeys on the smooth, 
sunny rock bank looking up into the Iren¬ 
abyss. Since I first rafted into this grand little 
chasm with Paul Smith in 1976 and floated 
down between the smooth rock walls listen¬ 
ing to the 'plink' of water droplets, 
I have not been there on such a 
quiet, perfect day. 

Thousands of rafters have been 
down the Franklin and through 
the Irenabyss now, and the im¬ 
maculate state of the riverside 
camp sites is a credit to them and 
to the tour companies. From the 
river there isn't any evidence of 
their impact. 

Having crossed the Franklin at 
this point, it is a good idea to head 
up over Frenchmans Cap (an 1100 
metre climb, mind you) and back 
out to the Lyell Highway over the 
Loddon Plains. That is a two-to- 
four day hike. 








The track today 

Visit Frenchmans Cap, and the Franklin River as well! 
By John Chapman 


The towering, white quartzite rock 

of Frenchmans Cap is one of the most visible 
landforms on the west coast of Tasmania. A 
major feature is the huge, overhanging East 
Face—this is a remnant from when the area 
was covered in ice. 

While the peak dominates the scene, the 
rocky spires surrounding the mountain are 
just as spectacular. The access route goes 
through Barron Pass, which has wonderful 
views of the rugged terrain. 

The route to the peak is along a well-used 
track. At times it is too well trodden with very 
deep mud on the Loddon Plains. In recent 
years a lot of track repair work has been done 
and the delicate alpine areas have been 
attended to first. These areas can take genera¬ 
tions to recover and were considered highest 
priority. The muddy plains nicknamed the 
'Sodden Loddon' will grow over very quickly 
once the track has hardened. 

When to go 

The best time is summer from December 
to March. For experienced walkers, this peak 
can be visited in any season and winter 
visits are quite common with local walkers. 

Safety 

The track is well defined and easy to follow. 

There is plenty of deep mud on the approach. 

The climb to the summit crosses rocks and 
scree and requires some caution in wet or 
windy conditions. Normal wet-weather equip¬ 
ment such as a tent and windproof/water- 
proof clothing is required. Most of the ap¬ 
proach track is in the trees and has some 
shelter. 

Maps 

The Frenchmans Cap 1:50000 Tasmap is 
excellent It covers all the tracks to the peak. 

If heading out north from the Irenabyss 
over Mt Mary, you will also need the Frank¬ 
lin 1:100000 Tasmap or the Collingwood 
and Owen 1:25 000 Tasmap sheets. 

Further reading 

Detailed track notes are available in several 
books. South West Tasmania by John Chap¬ 
man, Bushwalking in Australia by John & 

Monica Chapman and 100 Walks in Tasmania 
by Tyrone Thomas are the best known. 

Permits Lions Head Ridge from the summit track. During a day-trip to the Irenabyss, 

Entry fees apply to all National Parks in Tas- S ' m0n Kleinl 9' s P ar ty .. took in Wonderful, expansive views Out OCrOSS Lions 
mania. For individuals, the $12 Backpacker Head Ridge to an endless sea of green mountain-range wilderness'. Kleinig 
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Track Notes 


Pass provides entry to all parks for two 
months. For local walkers with a vehicle, 
the $40 annual pass to all parks is the best- 
value entry permit. At present permits are 
not required for bushwalking, just for entry. 
Camp-fires are banned; take a fuel stove. 

Access 

The 'Cap', as it's locally known, is between 
Queenstown and Derwent Bridge. The Lyell 
Highway passes close by and this is serviced 
by regular bus lines on most days. At present 
Tasmanian Wilderness Travel (phone 103] 
6272 7300) has bus services four days a 
week between Hobart and Queenstown. 

From Hobart follow the Lyell Highway 
north-west for 173 kilometres to Derwent 
Bridge. Continue west for a further 30 kilo¬ 
metres to the signposted start of the track. 
From Queenstown follow the highway east 
for 53 kilometres to the start of the track. 

The walk 

From the highway follow the track downhill 
into the thick forest beside the Franklin River. 
Cross the river on the suspension bridge; a 
short, steep climb up boarded steps leads 
on to a scrubby ridge. The track heads west 
for 1.5 kilometres to cross a side-creek. This 
is a scrub-down station for Phytophthora fun¬ 
gus. Scrub boots and gaiters carefully. The 
track continues through mixed scrub and 
light forest, climbing south into rainforest 
on the side of Mt Mullens. 

The top of this small range is covered in 
thick vegetation. There is an excellent view 
of Frenchmans Cap as you begin to descend 
on the western side—this is a popular stop. 
A steady descent then leads south-west down 
the valley of a minor creek to the forested 
plains beside the Loddon River. Good camp¬ 
ing is available on both sides of the river. 

Cross the river on the large suspension 
bridge and follow the track 50 metres 
upstream along the river-bank. To the left 
you will see a series of logs in the river; this 
was the original, difficult river crossing. 

The track heads south along the Loddon 
Plains. It is clearly defined and extremely 
muddy. Many would not call this a track 
with long stretches of mud which is usually 
knee-deep. Two arduous kilometres of mud 
lead to a major creek, then another kilo¬ 
metre of even deeper mud heads to Philps 
Creek. This has good camp sites. 

Past the creek the track swings south¬ 
west and heads up the button-grass valley 
of Philps Lead for two kilometres. While 
the track is still muddy, the base is stony 
and the mud no longer seems bottomless 


like on the Loddon Plains. At the end of the 
lead the now drier track enters scrubby forest 
and crosses Philps Creek again. 

The track continues west, climbing through 
scrub into a delightful, open rainforest Soon 
after, it enters a broad saddle, then descends 
briefly to the open valley of Rumney Creek. 
Follow the boards and repaired track north¬ 
west across the top of this valley into another 
small saddle, then descend through scrub to 
the timbered boardwalk that leads to Vera 
Hut. If the hut is full, there are some camp¬ 
sites in forest on the northern side of the creek. 
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AT A GLANCE 


Grade 

Medium 

Length 

Two to five days 

Type 

Glacial mountain scenery 

Region 

Western Tasmania 

Best time 

Summer 

Special points 

Spectacular glacial scenery, 
lakes, rainforest, very deep mud 


Day two 

From the hut follow the timbered track cross¬ 
ing the outlet creek of the lake. The track 
enters thick forest and sidles along the steep, 
northern side of Lake Vera to its western end. 
A small, very wet camping flat is here. The 
track leaves the lake and enters rainforest. Ini¬ 
tially it follows a creek. The walking is gener¬ 
ally easy but some steep, short climbs are hid¬ 
den in the forest The most difficult step has a 
very slippery, timbered stairway bypassing it. 

Once you have left the creek, the track 
heads directly up towards the cliffs of Shar- 
lands Peak, then sidles west towards Barron 
Pass. A massive boulder blocks the track at 
one point. This is from a landslide in the 
1970s. The track passes underneath this 
and a short scramble leads back on to the 
original track. Soon after you will reach Bar¬ 
ron Pass, which provides wonderful views. 
Jagged rock spires tower above the pass on 
both sides; to the west is a series of lakes, 
"lowering above it all is the overhanging East 
Face of Frenchmans Cap. 

From the pass the track descends briefly 
into scrubby forest, then sidles north-west 
traversing rocky slopes under Sharlands Peak. 
This leads to a ridge, then to a saddle known 
as Artichoke Valley. The track skirts this small 
flat and climbs on to another ridge near Pine 


Knob. Cross the rocky slopes to the west and, 
with the aid of timber stairways, descend 
the track to the hut at Lake Tahune. 

If the weather is fine, climb Frenchmans 
Cap during the afternoon. Without packs, 
follow the steep track heading west to the 
North Col. From the saddle, the track heads 
south to the cliffs, then swings left and 
climbs a rocky slot through the cliff. From 
there the track follows a zigzag series of 
terraces avoiding clifflines to the summit 
cairn. The view from the top is excellent. 
Do not scramble down the steep slope on 
the east side as the cliff-edge is dangerous. 
Follow the track back to Lake Tahune. 

Day three 

This is an all-day side-trip to the Irenabyss. 
From Lake Tahune follow the summit track 
back to the North Col. Turn right and follow 
a foot track north-west under the crest of 
the Lions Head. This leads on to the main, 
open ridge which is readily followed north¬ 
west for three kilometres. At a band of low 
cliffs the track leaves the main ridge and 
swings north heading directly towards the 
junction of Tahune Creek and the Franklin 
River. Some track work has been done here 
to reduce erosion and timber steps lead 
down to Tahune Creek. The Franklin River 
with the entrance to the Irenabyss is a few 
metres to the left. 

The Irenabyss is a deep, narrow gorge on 
the Franklin and cannot be visited on foot. 
However, it can be explored with a rubber 
raft or Lilo. The current in the gorge is neg¬ 
ligible and the water is both cold and very 
deep. From the Irenabyss it is possible to 
follow some rough pads north over Mt Maty 
to the highway. While different, the scenery 
is not as interesting as returning along the 
track to Tahune Hut and then back along the 
main track to the highway. 

Return to Lake Tahune by the route taken 
earlier after exploring the area. 

Day four 

From Lake Tahune follow the inward track 
back out to Lake Vera and the Loddon 
River. Camp on either side of the river. If 
you have private transport, it is possible to 
continue to the road on the same day. 

Day five 

This is an easy morning's walk. Follow the 
track to Mt Mullens. Enjoy a last view of the 
Cap before descending to the Franklin River 
and making the final, short climb to the 
road to meet the bus service. O 
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keenness in the mountains and. 


Mt Cook Mystery 


A Mountain Speaks 


The recent discovery of two bodies has raised the possibility that Mt Cook's 
'last great problem' was climbed seven years before its 
celebrated 'first ascent'. Andrew Lindblade investigates 


John Cousins, left, 

and Michael Goldsmith, right, 

'were well on the way to climbing KHfgpj 
better than they ever had before. 
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Mt Cook's Caroline and East Faces seen from the 
Malte Brun Range in New Zealand's Southern Alps. 
The first recorded ascent of the Caroline Face was 
made in 1970. However, the discovery of the bodies 
of Michael Goldsmith and John Cousins on the 
opposite side ofMt Cook in 1999 raised the question 
of whether the pair were the first to climb the face- 
in 1963. Colin Monteath 



On Saturday 16 October 1999 two 

climbers, Mike Brown and Kent Needham, 
were descending the Hooker Glacier of Mt 
Cook on the South Island of New Zealand 
when they discovered some human remains 
and climbing equipment. Brown and Need¬ 
ham had been climbing in the upper Hooker 
area, based at Empress Hut. After making the 
difficult decision earlier that day to turn back 
late in a climb due to poor conditions, the pair 
decided to walk out to Mt Cook Village. 

They were walking alongside the eastern 
moraine wall of the Hooker Glacier, slightly 
north of Hooker Hut, when they came across 
the remains. It was 2 pm and the sun was 
shining brightly, radiating off the glacier sur¬ 
face. 

The first thing I noticed was an orange 
helmet that was crushed on one side', re¬ 
marked Brown. 'I was very calm about the 
whole matter partly because I was tired and 
also because it [was something I'd come] to 
expect to find in the mountains at some 
time. Then we noticed what looked like an 
upper torso. Body parts were scattered 
over a 20 metre radius, dismembered, 
beyond identification, and exposed to 
the sun', he added. Had Brown and 
Needham been walking only 20 or 
50 metres further away, the bodies 
may never have been discovered. The 
bodies were identified as Michael Gold¬ 
smith and John Cousins. 


Goldsmith and Cousins were both stu¬ 
dents at Canterbury University in Christ¬ 
church, and about to complete their final 
exams. They were well on the way to 
climbing better than they ever had before. 
Both were known for their keenness in the 
mountains and, importantly, their ability to 
undertake a climb such as the 2000 metre 
plus Caroline Face. They had the respect of 


'We were away on holidays at the time 
they (Michael and John) went missing', she 
recalled. 'We didn't even know they were at 
Mt Cook until we heard of their disappear¬ 
ance.' The family had only recently moved 
to Timaru when Dorothy's husband, the 
Reverend Charles Goldsmith, was inducted 
as the vicar for St Mary's Church. I noticed 
a portrait of Michael on the wall, wind- 
brushed hair, hands on rock, a smiling face. 
Part of me recognised that smile, of feeling 
the sun and the rock and climbing higher. 
'Michael wanted to be the first to climb the 
Caroline Face. He was a very quiet boy, he 
just went off and did things', Dorothy said 
softly. 

Liz Cousins, John's sister, remembers her 
brother as quiet and slightly mischievous, 
and also as someone who was devoted to 
climbing. 'But he didn't talk about his 
climbing much, especially to mum, as he 
knew she wasn't so keen on if, Liz ex¬ 
plained to me recently. 'He was living in 
Christchurch at the time, and the family 
was in Wellington, so we didn't really see 
him that much, or hear about his ad¬ 
ventures in the mountains, but we al- 


Michael Goldsmith's stepmother 
Dorothy holding a leather 
mountaineering boot found with 
the remains. Andrew Lindblade 


This Utica Paxette camera, which was found with 
the remains, became 'the source of much hope for 
answering one of the biggest questions in New 
Zealand's mountaineering history'. Timaru Police 


The climbing helmet was the first thing sighted by Mike Brown 
and Kent Needham. 'Cousins' was scratched inside and this 
identified the remains. Also pictured are the remarkably intact 
guidebook and the wooden handle of an ice-axe. Lindblade 


Brown and Needham also found a 
camera, which was soon to become the 
source of much hope for answering one of 
the biggest questions in New Zealand's 
mountaineering history. 

What is so important about this dis¬ 
covery? It raises the question of whether 
Goldsmith (22) and Cousins (25) made the 
first ascent of one of the last great prizes in 
New Zealand mountaineering, the Caroline 
Face of Mt Cook, back in 1963. This would 
have preceded the first recorded ascent by 
some seven years. 


their peers, and it is apparent that an 
attempt on the Caroline wasn't regarded as 
stupid given their experience at the time. 

After hearing about the discovery of Gold¬ 
smith and Cousins, 1 arranged to talk with 
Dorothy Goldsmith, Michael's stepmother. 
We met at the Goldsmith home in Timaru, 
south-west of Christchurch, on a cool No¬ 
vember evening. I somewhat nervously can¬ 
vassed the subject, trying to talk about 
something that, as Dorothy poignantly said, 
'was a long time ago'. Trying to bridge the 
gap between then and now wasn't easy. 


ways knew he was up to something', she 
continued. The memories of her brother 
came easily, and she spoke with obvious 
relief, perhaps happiness, that he had finally 
been found. [The 90-year-old mother of 
John and Liz Cousins died the day before 
her long-lost son's body was found on Mt 
Cook.] 

Dorothy and 1 kept talking about the 
mountains and climbing for a while, about 
others gone missing in the mountains, 
about the sadness of never knowing. The 
afternoon faded into the overcast Timaru 
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evening. When I somewhat stupidly asked 
why she thought that Michael went climb¬ 
ing, Dorothy looked at me quizzically for a 
moment and replied: 'Well, it's a great 
adventure really, isn't it?' She meant it in a 
profound sense; of willingly climbing into 
danger, of being unsure of the outcome. 

Then she asked whether 1 would like to 
see the equipment found with the bodies. 
We walked outside, retrieved two boxes from 
a shed and carefully sifted through the gear. 
As Dorothy said, 'it's as if it was only lost 
and found yesterday'. I pulled a Mt Cook 
guidebook from the box and rested it on 
the smooth, dry garden path. Its edges were 
soft and worn, showing the effects of once 
having been wet from snow and ice, barely 


touched since Michael and John had last read 
from it. It was like opening a time capsule, 
slightly invasive; like finding someone's per¬ 
sonal belongings. Yet here was something 
that spoke directly to me-and no doubt to 
others of the alpine world. 

Dorothy brought out the map that had 
been found and I placed it next to the guide¬ 
book to photograph them. We also inspected 


two aluminium-stepped etriers (used by 
climbers to stand high in the steps while 
weighting protection they have placed, com¬ 
monly referred to as 'aid' climbing), corroded 
ice-screws and karabiners, a helmet, a leather 
boot and 12-point crampons, an ice-axe 
with a wooden handle, and a rope. I looked 
back at the aluminium steps of the etriers 
and was amazed at how fresh and un¬ 
tarnished by time they seemed. 

The pair would have taken the etriers to 
tackle vertical seracs (ice-cliffs) lining the 
face, in particular the infamous line of cliffs 
across the middle of the face. Only the 
corkscrew-type ice-screws (as opposed to 
the tubular screws used today) and karabiners 
hadn't escaped the weathering effects of 


the 36-year wait on the glacier. They ap¬ 
peared heavily corroded, even flaking with 
the metal having oxidised. 

At 12.20 am on Friday 1 November 1963 
Goldsmith and Cousins left Ball Hut on the 
northern end of the eastern terraces of the 
Tasman Glacier to begin their attempt on 
the Caroline Face. It was a clear night, and 
promised a fine day. Brown and Needham 


discovered their remains nearly 36 years 
later on the opposite side of Mt Cook. A 
scratched 'Cousins' inside the helmet was 
the source of identification. This simple fact 
made everyone concerned realise that to 
have ended up on the Hooker Glacier the 
pair must have crossed the summit ridge of 
Mt Cook. 

Their intentions and the equipment they 
carried implied an attempt on the Caroline 
Face. It is possible that they were climbing 
'lightweight'—apparently they left their sleep¬ 
ing-bags at Ball Hut, and a relatively small 
amount of equipment was found with the 
bodies. However, more gear could well not 
have been found. The lack of sleeping-bags 
may suggest that they either intended to 
keep climbing up the face and over the 
summit ridge in one push, or that they 
would stop somewhere during the relative 
warmth of daylight to sleep. 

It is quite possible that they only intended 
to make a reconnaissance of the face but 
after closer inspection believed that they 
could climb fast enough (even if that meant 
having a night out somewhere without any 
bivouac gear) to manage without sleeping- 
bags. It is interesting that a stove was not 
found with the bodies; a stove is essential to 
melt snow for water on a long climb where 
a couple of litres each won't last long enough. 
In any case, it is obvious that they believed 
in their ability and commitment sufficiently 
to really go for it. 

The only other possible option for as¬ 
cending Mt Cook from the eastern side, 
based on their Ball Glacier approach, was 
by the East Face. But this, to me, seems 
doubtful as the pair would have needed to 
change their plans very soon after leaving 
Ball Hut so as to approach the East Face 
with any degree of safety and efficiency. 
This, in effect, would have meant leaving 
the Ball Glacier very early to allow for the 


Climbers 50 hours Overdue 
On Avalanche-prone Face 

Weather Prevents Search 

Two Canterbury University student; at 9 o’clock last night were more than 
50 horns overdue from a planned reconnaissance of the Caroline face of 
Cook. 

The men who left the Ball Hut at 12.20 am. on F riday t 
avalanche-prone sheer rock face, and did jytjf*-' " 6 November 1963 

The Timarv Herald 


Mt Cook 

(High Peak) 3766 m 



Old Ball Road 
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approach to Cinerama Col and the East Face 
(a standard approach route to the Grand 
Plateau/East Face of Mt Cook). Remember, 
we believe that it was their intention to go to 
the Caroline Face. 

However, according to Peter Gough, who 
made the first recorded ascent of the Carol¬ 
ine Face with John Glasgow in 1970, 'during 
the snow conditions in 1963 there was an 
"escape" route from the foot of the Caroline 
out to the East Ridge'. This could have been 
used by Goldsmith and Cousins if they de¬ 
cided against attempting the Caroline after 
inspecting it at close range. 

How fast Goldsmith and Cousins may 
have climbed, and where they spent Friday 
and Saturday nights before the onset of the 
bad weather, is speculative. Gough said in a 
recent report in the Timaru Herald of his 
and Glasgow's ascent: 'there was always the 
fear of the unknown, that we would get 
towards the top and just find something we 
could not do...the reality is technically it is 
not that hard, it was just a long way. If 
things go wrong you (were) on your own.' 

After a midnight departure from Ball Hut, 
Gough and Glasgow reached 'the shelf at 
mid-height' on the face at 11 am. Here they 
rested and slept until 3 am the following 
morning, preferring to climb through the 
coldest part of the night when snow and ice 
conditions were least prone to avalanche. 
This was their main reason for staying so long 
at this point. After leaving their bivouac they 
climbed the major ice-cliff, reaching Porters 
Col at 5 pm. From here they descended to 
Gardiner Hut by the North-west Couloir, a 
popular descent route from the Low Peak 
of Mt Cook. 

When Goldsmith and Cousins failed to 
return to the Hermitage Hotel on the Sunday 
afternoon (3 November), the alarm was 
raised. Fears escalated due to the rapidly 
deteriorating weather on Sunday. It had 
remained fine until then, which encouraged 
hopes that the pair may have climbed the 
face and were sheltering in Empress or 
Gardiner Huts—then not equipped with 
radios. It is interesting that despite this hope 
no one searched far up the Hooker Glacier, 
apparently held back by the weather, and 
by the hope that the two were lying up in 
a hut. According to a report in the Timaru 
Herald at the time, these 'hut hopes' were 
held by 'experienced mountaineers waiting 
at the Hermitage to go out on a search', 
thus giving some credibility to the theory 
that Goldsmith and Cousins had made it 
over Cook's summit ridge and down to 
Empress or Gardiner Huts. 

On Monday 4 November the manager of 
the Hermitage, LS Dennis, said: 'It (the Car¬ 
oline) is an extremely dangerous area which 
has always been avoided because of the 
avalanche hazards. However, it has come 
into prominence in recent times, probably 
because it is the last challenge in the 
region... It is assumed from the message left 
by the two that they had decided to 
attempt the first climb.' 

Because fine weather had prevailed until 
Sunday, Burke and others did not have any 
real reason to suspect that the two were 
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missing—unless, of course, they had met 
with an accident. But on Monday, Burke 
and other rangers went to Ball Hut in poor 
weather conditions—heavy wind, low visibility, 
and snowfall—to look for Goldsmith and 
Cousins, but found nothing. So fierce was 
the weather that they were forced to stay in 
Ball Hut most of the time. 'Visibility was nil, 
and the wind was so strong that it picked 
up small pebbles', Dennis said. 

A ski-plane made a brief search on 
Sunday but had to return due to the onset 
of the bad weather. All search aircraft were 
then grounded. Radio contact with a hut¬ 
building party camping on the Grand 
Plateau (now the site of Plateau Hut, these 
days a six-ten hour walk, requiring good 
mountaineering skills, from Ball Hut) told 
of extremely poor conditions, with heavy 
snowfall. One contemporary newspaper 
report told that ten feet [three metres] of 
new snow had fallen on the Grand Plateau 
by 6 November. Any possibility of a search 


Words of warning 

One-hundred-and-eighty-seven people 
have died in the Mt Cook National Park 
(MCNP). Forty of these people are still 
missing. On average, three people die 
every year in the park. The Mt Cook 
area is a vast, geologically violent place. 
It is easy to treat it with insufficient 
respect. Be aware of your limits by know¬ 
ing what you're getting into on a route 
or mountain. Don't hesitate to use a 
guide if you're unsure about a route (for 
example, the Copland Pass, where it is 
easy for experienced walkers/beginner 
mountaineers to think 'it'll be right'). 
Understand the weather. Take notice of 
forecasts-they are usually accurate. 

Department of Conservation staff are 
remarkably helpful, so be efficient on the 
radios, and use the sign in/out system- 
it is there for your benefit. Look out for 
others in the mountains. 

Rescues are very costly, and the New 
Zealand taxpayer foots the bill. There 
are about 50 helicopter rescues a year 
in the MCNP, and the police exceed 
their budget every year. 

Source: New Zealand Police 


party going up on to the Caroline Face was 
ruled out as far too dangerous. A ranger 
sortie up towards the lower reaches of the 
Caroline Face reported 'continuous ava¬ 
lanches'. The search was abandoned on 
Sunday 10 November 1963 on the basis that 
'all areas of probability had been covered'. 

When Brown and Needham notified the 
Department of Conservation (DOC) of their 
discovery upon arriving at Mt Cook Village, 
a recovery helicopter flight was organised 
to retrieve the body remains and equipment 
On that flight were Brown, DOC Officer 
Ray Bellinger and Constable Mike Stephens 
from Twizel police station. Constable Ste¬ 
phens remarked to me when we talked in 
Twizel last November: 'It was just amazing 
for the bodies to be found in such a huge 


area. Bits of gear were scattered around a 
20 metre radius...I guess we were quite 
lucky in some respects, that at least now the 
families have an answer.' 

The location of the found remains has 
given an insight to where the two men may 
have perished. Bellinger believes that the 
bodies probably travelled up to eight kilo¬ 
metres from the point of death due to 
glacial movement. 'We believe that puts 
them on Porters Col on the upper Empress 
Glacier somewhere, maybe descending', said 
Bellinger in a report in the Timaru Herald on 
20 October 1999. 

In my opinion, Porters Col is the route to 
descend if one wanted to lose height as 



The remnants included, from left to 
right, the old-style corkscrew-type ice- 
screw, a karabiner, and an ice piton- 
crucial tools for scaling the infamous 
mid-height ice-cliffs on the Caroline 
Face. Lindblade 


quickly as possible in stormy conditions 
(that is, if one were at or near Porters Col, 
one wouldn't go out to the Low Peak to 
descend the North-west Couloir). From this 
col, several hundred metres of 40‘ front- 
point descending (and some abseiling, de¬ 
pending on conditions) lead to the flat upper 
Empress Shelf/Glacier from which it is 
possible to reach either Empress or Gardiner 
Huts quite quickly in clear weather provided 
the party is familiar with the routes. 

However, given the scale of the Caroline 
Face, and the likelihood of the pair being 
tired and dehydrated, it may be that they 
were caught by the arrival of the storm 
while still high on Mt Cook; even while still 
on the Caroline. In a tired and mind-numbed 
state, hypothermia would have taken hold 
very quickly. The difference between fighting 
bad weather when fresh, well-fed and 
hydrated and being in the opposite state is 
frightening. It is very likely that the pair 
would have sought shelter in a bergschrund 






A solo climber approaching the top of Mt Cook's Caroline Face. Nick Groves 


or crevasse below Porters Col, but this, sad 
to say, is probably where they lost their fight 
Had they climbed the East Ridge (either by 
Gough's suggested 'escape' route of 1963, 
or by the early Cinerama Col approach de¬ 
scribed earlier), they would have emerged 
at the Middle Peak of Mt Cook, from which 
Porters Col can be reached within 15 minutes. 

Inspector Dave Gaskin of the New Zea¬ 
land Police informed me that according to 
Dr Doug Lamont, the Timaru pathologist 
who examined the bodies, the remains 
indicated that at least one of the men 


suffered a considerable fall. While much 
damage to the bodies was no doubt caused 
by 36 years of glacial movement. Inspector 
Gaskin said, 'there were fractures to the leg 
and also the spine, which could not be made 
by just glacial movement, and had to have 
been made by a fall'. If these injuries had 
been sustained before the pair died, it is 
virtually impossible to know where—they 
may have occurred very high on the Caroline 
Face. But they would certainly have caused 
the men to move much more slowly while 
trying to descend or seek shelter. 


As speculation about the possible first 
ascent grew, attention began to focus, to 
wait on, the outcome of the attempt to 
develop the film in the camera that had 
been found. Aware of the sensitivity of a 
camera and film that had been lying and 
moving on the Hooker Glacier for 36 years, 
the New Zealand Police sent the camera to 
Imagepac, a specialist photo laboratory in 
Auckland, which in turn sent the camera to 
UK photographic company Ilford, which 
manufactured the film. Both Goldsmith and 
Cousins were keen amateur photographers 
and the camera, a Litica Paxette, is thought 
to have been a good one for the time. 

'A photograph from above the major ice- 
cliff looking at (Mt) Sefton in the back¬ 
ground or looking at the East Ridge with 
Malte Brun in the background would be 
definite proof of an ascent', Gough told me. 

However, Imagepac has informed me that 
no results have been retrieved from the 
damaged film. Disappointment has also 
been conveyed by the New Zealand Police. 
'The labs in England have expressed dismay 
at the poor quality of the film'. Inspector 
Gaskin told me. 

It now seems as though we shall never 
know whether Michael Goldsmith and John 


Cousins made the first ascent of the Caro¬ 
line Face. The film was the last possible 
source of proof. Certainly most people to 
whom I have talked agree with the like¬ 
lihood that the pair made the first ascent. 
And my opinion? For what it's worth, I 
think that they did it. But that is only 
informed speculation. We should be wary 
of myth-making. Upon reflection on the 
whole issue, Gough is remarkably relaxed 
about the find: 'it is so long ago and life has 
moved on; neither John (Glasgow) [nor] I 
really mind if it can be shown they did 
make the first ascent.' 

While it may be relatively pointless to 
analyse what may have really happened to 
these two young mountaineers in their final 
hours, it does give us a special insight into 
their vision; into their big commitment. 
They were part of a generation of alpinists 
who stood in awe of 'the Caroline'. They 
weren't reckless—they loved climbing, and 
they believed that it was possible. And in 
this belief lies real freedom. O 


They weren t recnless- 
they loved climbing, 
and they believed that 
the Caroline Face 
was possible .' 
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Victorian Alpine Walking 


Mt Howitt and Beyond 

Judy Kelly visits a dozen classic peaks in the Victorian Alps 


After passing the silver thread of the 

Dandongadale Falls in the shadows of dusk, 
we reached Cobbler Lake in the Victorian Alps. 
Several campers ambled over to interrogate 
us, their reactions a mixture of envy, wonder 
and 'glad it's not me carrying a heavy pack'. 


Our Mansfield taxi-driver left, promising to 
pick us up in six days from the Bluff car park. 
He'd warned us that summer had been pretty 
dry and that lack of water might be a problem. 

We found a sheltered spot for our party of 
four: Christine and Craig from Sydney and 



V; stop fa fast and bdiptre the 

■ ''' view of theRazot (pictured diretyf 
■ { ''ato>ve%& figure) front a nan pit 
. I • <, /rocky ridge'just below the sjumpvt of 
V-*. MpCobbler. Glenn Wj^der Kriijff • 






Dave and I from Canberra. There wasn't 
much time to drink in the sunset colours 
reflected in the tranquil lake because of the 
need to pitch camp ahead of the rapidly 
encroaching dark. Unfortunately, even bush- 
walkers face deadlines. 

After a comfortable night, punctuated ini¬ 
tially with the haunting sounds of a boobook 
owl, we set off the next morning, crossing a 
clear, strongly flowing creek which was to 
be one of the few such creeks we saw. We 
then climbed through snow gums to Mt 
Cobbler. Their subtle, silvery-grey markings 


distance teased 
the eyes. The length 
of the Crosscut Saw 
seemed to increase 
rather than decrease 
as we walked .' 


matched the overcast sky that brooded sul¬ 
lenly as we negotiated the cracks and clefts 
in Mt Cobbler's rocky head. 

From the top we could see one of Cob¬ 
bler's ramparts jutting out in the foreground 
with mountain ranges brooding darkly under 
the clouds towards the Barry Mountains and 
Mt Feathertop to the east and Mt Buffalo to 
the north-east. Northwards, bleached pasture 
contrasted with the blue alpine ranges. 

The view suggested variety and challenge 
in an area not very familiar to me. Like many 
parts of Australia, including the Snowies and 
the Blue Mountains, this part of the Vic¬ 
torian Alps had been opened -up by gold 
prospectors as well as cattlemen and their 
families in the mid-1800s. 

In his popular book Wormangatta Moroka 
National Park, John Siseman explains how 
local cattlemen provided hospitality and 
acted as guides in the unmapped mountains 
during the early 1900s. As walking became 
more popular, they worked in with the 
Victorian Railways's Skyline Tours in the 
1920s and 1930s to supply provisions and 
horses. 

The Victorian Alps have a reputation of 
having been tamed to a greater extent than 
their counterparts in New South Wales but 
I was hoping not to see too much evidence 
of that. A chilly wind edged us off Cobbler, 
down its forested flanks and along a fire 
track. 

After lunch we continued through forest 
and open country, leaving the track to climb 
the clear slopes of Mt Koonika, a sly, steepish 
pinch which punctuated the end of the day. 

We camped in a grassy hollow near Camp 
Creek, below Mt Speculation, and collected 
water from a pipe underneath a track culvert. 

The area was large enough to accom¬ 
modate a cluster of dome tents belonging 
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to 15 Year 9 students from a Melbourne 
girls' school whose bush skills were being 
assessed for an award. 

The evening set in damply with mist which 
didn't encourage us to linger over our curried 
chicken. Christine, who is normally immune 
to the cold, remarked that she was glad we 
— 


bands visible along one side, forest clinging 
to the other. 

It was hot The reddish rock reflected heat 
and midday had become a drowsy shimmer 
as we ate lunch and gazed at the Viking 
with its prominent cliffline three-quarters of 
the way up. 



The climb up Mt Buggery is short but steep with spectacular views of the narrow, 
undulating ridge of the Crosscut Saw (pictured in the background). The track 
to Mt Howitt traverses this ridge, which has sides dropping precipitously to the 
Howqua and Wonnangatta River catchments, van der Knijff 


hadn't scheduled the walk any later than 
March. A flurry of tiny, icy pellets sabotaged 
any further discussions about the weather. 

Sun lured us out of our tents the next 
morning for a day walk to the Razor, which 
is en mute to the Viking. Fierce names, these. 
We walked through moderate scrub and 
snow gums, dropping steeply to Catherine 
Saddle, then over Mt Despair. 

Route finding demanded concentration, 
especially when we hit a scrubby cleft or 
saddle which entailed bush bashing and 
sidling along a conglomerate slope before 
we emerged on to the Razor with its rock 
platform and a profile to fit its name. 

The actual end-point of the Razor tilts 
sharply like the prow of a sinking ship, rock 


True to its name, the Viking looked chal¬ 
lenging and uncompromising. The surround¬ 
ings also reflected a certain harshness: if the 
trees had been lower and more mallee-like 
we could easily have been out west. 

Christine was energetically focusing her 
thoughts on continuing the walk to the Viking. 
The prominent, deep saddle between us and 
the Viking looked dry. Three hours there 
and back? 

Because Christine's proposal didn't attract 
enough takers we ploughed back into the 
cleft, which provided a slight navigational 
challenge with its head-high tea-tree and 
scrub. Out came the compass and map and 
Craig, our chief navigator, pointed us in the 
right direction. 











The narrow ridge to Mt McDonald has many opportunities for photographic studies. 
Mt Clear is visible in the background (far right). Paul Sinclair 


find water before the Vallejo 
Gantner Hut near Mt Howitt. 

Except on our last day, on the 
Jamieson River, all our lunch spots 
lacked water. 

We headed for Mt Speculation, 
which gave a dramatic view of Mt 
Buggery and the Crosscut Saw 
forming a narrow ridge with sides 
dropping precipitously to the How- 
qua and Wonnangatta River catch¬ 
ments to the west and east, re¬ 
spectively. Our route entailed 
following the Crosscut Saw across 
to Mt Howitt. 

The Crosscut Saw, a narrow, undulating 
ridge set against the backdrop of mountain 
ranges, looked surreal—as if someone had 
let imagination run free in designing the 
scenery props for a dramatic stage play. It 
resembled a spine, rocky in part, joining the 
Howitt and Speculation ramparts. It also 
reminded me of the sort of plank foot¬ 
bridge that spans deep mountain gorges in 
Nepal, but fortunately it didn't sway. 


where we were having lunch. Our ap¬ 
proach from Mt Speculation looked and 
sounded infinitely preferable. 

We continued towards Mt Howitt after 
lunch. From this point another optical illusion 
came into play when distance teased the 
eyes. The length of the Crosscut Saw seemed 
to increase rather than decrease as we walked. 

Once we were on the Mt Howitt side, we 
dropped our packs at the track junction and 
walked up the gentle slope to Howitt's 


The Melbourne students were camped 
near the hut savouring a rest-day of sorts 
which had obviously included laundry duties. 
Their stoves were parked neatly near the 
water-pipe and all seemed marvellously under 
control. 

'One or two have missed home and been 
a bit teary, but otherwise they're doing fine', 
a teacher said. She told us that the next day 
each girl would be taken to a spot in the 
bush to spend the night alone and would 


Craig relied partly on the map and com¬ 
pass and on memories of a walk in the area 
25 years ago. At times we also followed the 
Australian Alps Walking Track, which ap¬ 
peared at erratic intervals as did its signs. 

Before we set off the next day we filled 
our water-bottles as we were unlikely to 


This was one of the trip's highlights. The 
day was clear and sunny and the scenery 
spectacular. To the north-east squatted our 
friends, the Razor and the Viking, and to 
the west a jumble of hazy, pale-blue peaks 
prodded the sky. 

White gentians with purple veins and 
yellow everlasting daisies were out in 
profusion on the slope leading down to the 
Crosscut Saw from Mt Speculation. 

Stunted eucalypts bravely eke out an 
existence on the exposed ridge and clumps 
of rock pedestals have formed a natural 
sculpture garden and put their stamp of 
ancient times on the landscape. 

About halfway along the Crosscut Saw, 
after a short but steep climb up Mt Buggery, 
we picked a lunch spot looking back at Mt 
Speculation. The drawback to our perch 
was that it also overlooked the scarred 
slopes of the western spurs below us where 
logging had taken place some 10 to 15 
years ago. Logging on such a steep gradient 
and so close to a National Park? You bet. 

Craig mentioned a route straight up from 
the west on one of the spurs below us to 


modest top. We were in refreshingly open 
country with gentle undulations and ex¬ 
tensive views. To the west we could just 
make out Mt Buller with a balding top and 
ski-runs scratched out on its side. We fol¬ 
lowed the approximate line of our intended 
route past Mt Magdala as far as the Bluff, 
which looked and sounded as formidable 
as the Viking. 

The panorama was a marvel of geological 
forms and history, a mixture of the gentle 
and harsh with the promise of moisture in 
the valleys counterbalancing the dryness on 
the tops. 

After another 20 to 30 minutes we were 
at the Vallejo Gantner Hut, an A-frame struc¬ 
ture built in 1971. The atmosphere inside 
was drowsy, almost enervating. Several blow¬ 
flies buzzed erratically and testily against 
the large windows while a billy of water 
simmered over a low fire. 

In the hut we met part of a group from 
Adelaide including a blind man in his sixties 
or seventies. He was happy to be back in 
the Victorian Alps and grateful to his friends 
who had guided him along the way. 
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We joined the fire track, following it to 
the site of Chesters Yard where we were to 
camp. The smell of cattle hung heavily in 
the air and hooves had reduced sections of 
the creek's banks to a muddy mess. 

We pitched our tents in a reasonably 
comfortable dip despite the accumulation 
of cold air as night fell. The camp gained a 
three-star rating when its resident frogs set 
up a chorus that sounded like stones being 
dropped into deep, still water. 

The aim for the fifth day of our trip was 
to reach the Jamieson River for a high- 
quality waterside camp. This was going to 
be the trip's longest and possibly most 
challenging day. If we couldn't make the 
Jamieson, our fate would be a dry camp. 

After an initial climb through forest we 
reached Mt Clear's open, grassy spaces with 
snow gums and black sallees sporting their 
distinctive green, silver and brown 'designer' 
trunks. 

It was pleasant to walk through this clear, 
alpine stretch but it didn't last long enough. 


Once beyond Mt Clear we endured inter¬ 
minable sidling through tussocky grass and 
spiky bushes along the steep, slippery slopes 
of Square Top and High Cone, losing time 
on a false spur. It was ankle-punishing stuff. 
We then had a slow, scrubby haul, following 
the ridge towards the Nobs. 

Along the way we found a spot for lunch 
with patchy shade. We sat in our individual 
cocoons of silence, eating our dry lunches 
of bread, biscuits, cheese and honey. 

The only refreshing item on the menu 
was orange-flavoured Tang and I had to 
take it easy because my water ration had 
reached the halfway mark. 

Insects uttered their shrill, vibrating calls 
making the afternoon a brittle mix of glare 
and sharp sounds. The prospect of a long 
afternoon with the sight of the formidable 
Bluff reminding us of tomorrow's climb didn't 
encourage us to linger. 

After lunch the walking was relatively 
easier with a drop to a vehicular track but 
by 4 pm we had to decide whether to 
continue to the Jamieson or to opt 
for a dry camp. 

We all wanted a river camp but I 
felt I'd done a full day's work already. 
Sounding uncharacteristically philo¬ 
sophical, Dave said: 'There's only so 


grey cliff-face of the latter looked 
grim and uncompromising and the 
rocky ledges and spires gave the im¬ 
pression of a gloomy Scottish castle 
with strong defences. It felt that one 
false step and you'd plummet way 
below. 

The play of mist and light on the 
ranges extending towards Mt Buller 
emphasised the dramatic scenery and 
created a lugubrious intensity. 

Past Hells Window the dramatic 
theme looked set to continue when 
we spotted several horse-riders ad¬ 
vancing towards us from the south¬ 
west. They could have been a posse 
of Macbeth's men—but no, as they 
drew closer, the Man from Snowy 
River materialised. A well-worn 
Driza-bone protected him, and his 
party of about six was equipped 
with saddles and bridles that had 
survived many seasons in the moun- 

Christine rather liked the horse- 
riders' contribution to the scenery 
because of their rustic touch. Per¬ 
haps.. .but what about the impact of 
those hooves on the fragile alpine 
vegetation at that altitude? 

We had lunch with a view of the 
plains on a saddle below the King 
Billies, then headed south-west fol¬ 
lowing minor ridges studded with 
small outcrops that resembled scales 
on a dinosaur's back. When we 
looked back in the afternoon, the 
Howitt Spur showed as a very 
dramatic descent with a backdrop of 
mountains huddling under a shawl 
of mist. 


be given a compass bearing to return to the 
next base camp. 

We camped among the snow gums near 
the hut. A chilly wind blew mist in as we 
settled down to thick wedges of rich cheese¬ 
cake that Christine had dexterously knocked 
up with the help of a packet mix. 

When we peered out of the tents in the 
morning, thick mist and a cold wind sig¬ 
nalled the need for tights, warm gear and 
brisk walking. 

Initially we were walking through country 
that had obviously been grazed because of 
the mix of weeds and exotic grasses. 

The mist began to lift at about 11 am as 
we reached Hells Window, an awe-inspiring 
slot in the escarpment on Mt Magdala. The 


The mist began to lift 
as the author (in the 
foreground) and her 
companions reached 
Hells Window, a slot 
in the escarpment on 
Mt Magdala. 

David Kelly 
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much the human body can do.' Thanks, 
Dave. 

Our camp was near the turn-off to the 
Barkly River and had a backdrop of 
mountain- or snow gums. Dave and Craig 
set off with water-bags and bottles while 
Christine and I set up camp. Then we 
waited and waited. An hour crept past. 
Where were they? Stuck down a no-return 
gully? Felled by injury? Bitten by a snake? 
Disoriented? 


As we approached the bottom of the 
descent we entered forest that had been 
logged, the remaining trees reduced to 
poles with clusters of regenerating leaves. 
But as I passed one tree, I happened to look 
up and saw a large, fluffy tail filling up a 
hole. It was a possum. There was a bit of 
life yet in the forest. 

With the smell of water in our nostrils, we 
gathered speed as we followed a road 
through the thick, green forest along the 


the way back down the road to reach water 
but it was far easier to get than on the 
previous night. 

To my amazement, Dave, Craig and Chris¬ 
tine decided on a 5.30 am rise to climb the 
Bluff. With my walking turbines turned off, 
I was going to sleep in. 

The next morning I relaxed in my 
sleeping-bag with tea that Craig had made. 
The trio set off at seven to dash up the Bluff 
while I listened to bird calls, convinced that 



From Hells Window there are views of Mt Speculation (far left), the jagged crest of the Crosscut Saw (middle), the 
grassy dome of Mt Howitt (far right) and the cliff-face of Mt Magdala. Sinclair 


We fiddled around the camp. Christine 
resorted to filing her nails and 1 paced the 
fire track or sat and gazed into the distance. 

At long last our noble water carriers 
returned. Craig set his water cargo down, 
muttering: 'Good thing Chris didn't see 
where this came from.' (The water was 
from a puddle that had collected in the 
track's wheel ruts.) 

The next day we all felt that our decision 
had been justified as we climbed up a narrow 
ridge to Mt McDonald with high rock steps 
interspersed with shrubs, grass and trees. The 
combination was ideal for photographic stud¬ 
ies but it would have been tricky territory for 
tired walkers. Finally came a long, steep 
descent through dry, open forest with rocky 
outcrops along the way. The further west 
we went, the drier it seemed to get. 


Jamieson's banks. Clear, cold, fast-flowing 
water for a lunch-time swim. Bliss! 

After lunch came a climb along the well- 
graded and shady Link Road, a four-wheel- 
drive track. We'd all dismissed climbing the 
Bluff from the Jamieson River side because 
of steepness, scrub, heat and lack of time. 

Despite the cool conditions for walking, 1 
had a flat battery and was lagging behind. 
Also, my pack had developed a querulous 
squeak. Christine suggested that we swap 
packs and I became an instant convert to 
hers, which was 'designed specifically for 
the active outdoor woman'. It was the 
difference between economy and luxury. 

We reached the Bluff car park where 
we'd arranged to meet the taxi-driver for 
our lift to Mansfield, and chose a camp 
between the trees. We had to walk part of 


no one would reach the top before the taxi 
came to pick us up at nine o'clock. 

From the top of the Bluff the three saw a 
sombre view of mountains, purple vying 
with indigo in early morning light, clouds 
heralding a storm. They had a last look at 
our route: sharp ridges and folds to the 
north extending towards Mt Buller; to the 
north-east, the sloping isthmus of Mt Cob¬ 
bler, our first climb. 

They got back in time and we rolled off 
to Mansfield as the rain began to fall after a 
walk that had offered a variety of dramatic 
scenery, weather and people. It had also 
tested our stamina and given us a taste of 
sections of Victoria's Australian Alps Walking 
Track. O 

The best maps to use for this walk are the Howitt and 
Mansfield 1:100 000 Natmap sheets. 
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Top, Mt Everest, Nuptse and Lhotse at 
dusk. Near right, the Solu Khumbu is 
populated by the Sherpa people who are 
famous for their warmth, hospitality and 
climbing expertise. Two Sherpa girls near 
Phortse. Far right, an early morning at 
Namche Bazaar (3440 metres), looking 
south-west to Kwangde. Most trekkers stop 
at 'Namche' to acclimatise for a few days 
before continuing up the mountain to Kala 
Pattar near Everest Base Camp or to 
Gokyo. The village has grown considerably 
since this photo was taken in the 1980s. 
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Island Walking 


Hirichinbrook Island 

Then and Now 

A Wild feature on the world's largest island National Park 
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Hinchinbrook's rugged interior is as enchanting as the 'scalloped sands' and 
'curling surf along its coast. For early explorers the going was tough. John 
Bechervaise writes of his 1952 expedition: '...it seemed impossible that the 
foreshortened slash of verdure visible from the sea could entail such toil.' 
Bechervaise collection 


During August 1952 the Australian Geographical Society assisted in the 
formation of another branch of the Schoolboy Exploration Movement , at Scots 
College, Warwick, Queensland. 

An inaugural expedition was arranged primarily as a happy holiday adven¬ 
ture but apart from its educational value in formal subjects—geography, geology 
and the biological sciences-the project was also designed to introduce members 
to bush craft, map reading, and self-reliance in a difficult terrain. 

This account covers an aspect of the venture—a reconnaissance of the granite 
ridges leading to the highest peaks of Hinchinbrook Island, north Queensland... 
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There, mounting before us in royal 

blue towers, was the map translated into 
reality; an island hardly known except from 
seaborne vision, its remote heights untrodden, 
its vast, Eden-fresh valleys open only to the 
elements. For every thousand who glimpse 
Hinchinbrook's fantastic mountains, not one 
sets foot on its scalloped sands, and even 
those who test curling surf seldom penetrate 
its jungle defences. The green spurs soar 
directly from the sea to ramparts of granite 
between three and four thousand feet above 
11 foot = 0.3 metre!. They spike the clouds, 
silver and majestic when the air is calm, on 
windy days tom by the ravines, sometimes 
drooping sullenly almost to the waves and 
remaining clutched by the jungle for days... 

On Hinchinbrook at times there is a curi¬ 
ous absence of birds, a few terns wheeling 
the surf, a hawk circling the crags. High in the 
air white cockatoos fly singly with raucous 
cries, and kingfishers are glimpsed flashing 
the mangrove lagoons. The jungle is often 
submerged in silence, a hush that com- 


'The lure of the 
peaks gave us 
little time for 
beachcombing 
and idleness .' 


panions the deep green light and the mal¬ 
ignant lawyer vines. Other animal life is also 
unobtrusive, nocturnal and difficult to ob¬ 
serve, yet one is conscious of endless, quiet 
rustlings in the vegetation and most morn¬ 
ings reveal fresh marsupial tracks in the 
sand. In the olive depths of the tidal pools 
and in most of the creeks flowing into the 
Channel may lurk great and small crocodiles, 
cold, repulsive, sharing the flooding tide 
with cruising sharks matching their malice. 
The powerful pythons or carpet snakes, us¬ 
ually coiled in a watchful slumber in the 
treetops, are not sinister. They are lazy, gaily 
patterned guardians in this Eden, sliding 
luxuriously in the high, dappled shadow. 
Their venomous cousins of the earth are as 
common but less attractive in every way. 

A fine, clear night possesses a restless trop¬ 
ical energy. The stars pulsate and the sea 
glows. The lagoons, too, are threshed by large 
shoals of mullet. 

The lure of the peaks gave us little time 
for beachcombing and idleness. The morn¬ 
ing after landing we were all astir at first light 
and packing our rucksacks for an inland 
expedition. An obvious spur bearing south 
and west rose fairly steadily to the heights. 
At length the last water-bottle was stop¬ 
pered and the party gathered on a granite 
rib where king tides and storms had deposited 
myriads of small pumice fragments—the 
lightest and most enduring of flotsam—from 
some far-away volcano. There was an in- 










water—we said. And perhaps the reluctant 
mountain heard and growled under his 
cloudy nightcap. O 

This excerpt was taken from an article which first 
appeared in Walkabout magazine in April 1953. For 
complete contrast to their ridge ascent, John Bechervaise 
and two others later went up 'a valley of gigantic 
boulders' but made little distance and returned 'quite 

ridges'. A group of six made another unsuccessful 
attempt on the Thumb and Mt Bowen. The entire group 
then cruised to Mulligan Bay and made their way to the 
huge, split monolith of Diamantina. 


sume an appreciable fraction of three gal¬ 
lons. I still hoped that we might find a 
trickle or pool up among the cushion plants 
of the high granite, but the morning passed 
in waterless toil up exceedingly steep spurs 
and towers aggregating a further 1000 feet 
but several probably twice that altitude. 

Eventually we were brought abruptly upon 
a great battleship prow more than 100 feet 
high. Hinchinbrook was reluctant to yield 
her peaks. We were becoming dehydrated 
by our exertions. On the south 
side of the 'prow' we found a 
possible route and followed it 
faithfully, striving all the time, 
in the light of experience, to 
discover a way to its main 
deck. 

In the early afternoon the 
possibility of further lateral pro¬ 
gress was denied us by a ravine, 
yet above, over a difficult start 
of 15 or 18 feet, there appeared 
a pitch that should 'go'. The 
summit of the Thumb lay only 
300 feet above us and Bowen 
appeared easy from the saddle 
a rifle-shot distant. However, 
after some effort we failed to 
make progress and reluctantly 
accepted defeat. We vowed we 
would return after rain or carry¬ 
ing more water. 

In the dusk we regained our 
ferny pool. With salt and water 
a transformation rapidly took 
place and we sang in the fire¬ 
light. By this time our estimation 
of the mountain had ebbed. 
Give us another chance—with 


formal briefing—and we were off in single 
file through the brush. The mangroves gave 
way to stately paper-barks with splendid, 
white trunks and emerald-green, pendent 
foliage; higher came a profusion of tea-tree, 
she-oaks, eucalypts and banksias knitted 
together by wire grass and sarsaparilla. 

To our surprise the spur initially provided 
little difficulty, only packed trees, thickets and 
wire grass, and by midday we had gained 
about 1000 feet and a beautiful, ferny pool 
in a small ravine. Below the 
sedges and bog rush lay a 
green shade of maidenhair and 
clubmoss, coral ferns and sun¬ 
dews. It was a welcome lunch¬ 
ing halt with superb views of 
the coast. 

A small plateau, bright with 
the starry foliage and cream pin¬ 
cushions of a borya (B. septen- 
trionalis —the Queensland pin¬ 
cushion lily) and crowned with 
skull-like, granite monoliths, led 
by a narrow col to the flank of 
the main island ridge already re¬ 
vealing naked rock. The weather 
was still and sunlit for the tussle, 
which was becoming harder, 
and as the afternoon wore on 
our progress became inversely 
slow to our expenditure of en¬ 
ergy. The cool, aerial depths 
leaped to the sea and were 
spiritual refreshment but our 
bodies steamed with the effort 
of thrusting upward, hands 
clutching sticks like gigantic 
hairs sprouting from the fur¬ 
rowed granite hide of a lost- 
world tellurian. At last his mighty 
spine, 700 feet high, rose with¬ 
out easy compromise. For a 
while we found no way up but 
traversed slowly in a south¬ 
easterly direction on a rising 
niche at the foot of the cliffs. 

It had become evident that 
we might not find water on the 
mountain and therefore our 
quart-pots, replenished at the 
lunch halt, were already tantal¬ 
ising but forbidden—two qualities which 
invariably excite desire. Every cleft was now 
being minutely examined but the plunging 
granite held little moisture. With even a 
trickle we might have camped and taken 
the ascent of the crags refreshed by a 
night's rest; however, time and thirst 
require quenching, and it was decided to 
ascend the ridge that night if possible. 

At the point where the natural terrace 
dropped away below a wall, a 'chimney', 
scarcely 12-feet high, which evidently led to 
more broken rock rose most conveniently. 
It is extraordinary how these chinks occur in 
most mountains' armour. In perfect security 
we wedged our way upward, backs to the 
wall and feet pressed in opposition, but out 
of respect for the rules each man was roped. 
By the time the last man edged along the 
shelf and swung a simian silhouette up the 
wall, the vanguard had slashed a pretty 


furrow to the summit ridge some 600 feet 
above. 

By stealing time we had conserved water 
but, rather ruthlessly, my first action on the 
ridge was to call in all water-bottles. Exactly 
three gallons 11 gallon = 4.55 litres] of 
water constituted our licence to remain on 
the premises. For about an hour there were 
muttered imprecations as we struggled 
among harsh dwarf banksias and brittle 
tantoon (Leptospermum flavescens) in efforts 


to light fires and find coverts. These accomp¬ 
lished, we fed well, swallowed salt tablets 
and drank sparingly, generally black coffee. 

There was utter bliss in lying contorted by 
stones, lightly draped under tired stars with 
the countless cheepings of some insect 
creatures sounding like high-pitched fairy 
bells and the slow-moving air heavy with 
the scent of boronia drifting up our dark 
wall. The fires, of brushwood and small 
trunks, soon flickered to ash and the night 
wrapped us in sleep 2000 feet above the 
indolent Pacific. 

The next day water soon became a 
genuine problem and it became clear that 
unless we could reach the pinnacles of the 
Thumb and Mt Bowen—both within a mile 
11 mile = 1.6 kilometres!—and be well on 
the way down before sunset, their attain¬ 
ment would have to be postponed. Twelve 
men, even on the most meagre rations, con¬ 


'The morning after landing we were all astir at 
first light and packing our rucksacks for an 
inland expedition.' Bechervaise collection 
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Track Notes-Easier Walking 


The Thorsborne Track 


Walking a tropical-island paradise, by Troy McDonald 



Afternoon storm douds over Zoe Bay and Mt Bowen (1119 metres). The Thorsborne Track gives access to many of the island's 
features and presents few walking difficulties. This impressive peak can be admired from afar-it is not en route/ McDonald 



Hinchinbrook Island 


Palm-fringed bays and sandy beaches, 

mountain peaks of 1100 metres, extensive 
mangrove forests, tropical rainforest and fra¬ 
gile heath vegetation. A continental island 
off the Queensland coast, Hinchinbrook 
Island has a diverse range of spectacular 
scenery perhaps best recognised by noting 
its World Heritage, National Park 
and Marine Park status. More 
than 390 square kilometres 
in area, Hinchinbrook is also 
the largest island National 
Park in the world. The Thors- 
bome Track is a walk of 32 
kilometres which gives ac¬ 
cess to many of the island's 
features. The track is not 
graded and presents few 
walking difficulties. It 
can be walked in ei¬ 
ther direction. The 
track is described here 
as a southerly walk 


leaving the mainland at Cardwell and re¬ 
turning to Lucinda. 

When to go 

The island is generally open to walkers all 
year round but can be closed during periods 
of extreme dry in spring or cyclonic in¬ 
fluence in summer. Adjacent to an area 
with one of the highest annual rainfalls in 
Australia, the walking during summer can 
be extremely hot and humid with flooded 
streams being potentially hazardous to 
walkers. With this in mind, late autumn and 
winter provide the best options for walking 
with comfortable temperatures and water 
readily available from the creeks. 

Safety 

Although the track is quite rough in parts, 
there are few navigational difficulties. How¬ 
ever, a map and compass should be carried 
and you should know how to use them. 
Fuel stoves are required due to the total fire 
ban on the island. Walkers who intend to 
deviate from the general route to tackle the 
island's mountain peaks should consult the 
Queensland Department of Environment & 
Heritage for information about these areas. 


















It is also worth noting that swimming in or 
adjacent to the mangrove creeks on the island 
is not recommended because of the pos¬ 
sible presence of saltwater crocodiles. Signs 
erected by National Parks warn of the trouble 
spots but the locals tell me that encounters 
are extremely rare, and I have certainly 
never seen crocodiles while walking on the 
island. And, finally, take twice the normal 
amount of sandfly/mosquito repellent. The 
local insects have undoubtedly acquired a 
taste for the flesh of visiting walkers. 

Map 

The Hillock Point 1:50 000 Royal Australian 
Survey Corps map is of most use to walkers 
and should be carried by all parties. Walkers 
unfamiliar with the island's terrain and who 
plan to tackle the mountain areas may find 
the Sunmap aerial photographs of some 
interest for familiarisation before departure. 

Further reading 

See articles in Wild no 45. 

Permits 

Permits can be obtained through the Depart¬ 
ment of Environment & Heritage office in 
Cardwell; phone (07) 4066 8601. They are 
issued to limit numbers to 40 persons on 
the track at one time. Walkers intent on 
visiting Mts Bowen or Diamantina should 
apply for specific mountain access permits. 

Access 

The island is serviced by ferry operators at 
Cardwell in the north and Lucinda in the 
south. Both operators work together to 
provide bus shuttle services to return you to 
your chosen point of departure. 

The walk 

Although not a lengthy walk, the track 
deserves at least four days of walking and 
three nights to do justice to the unique 
scenery of the terrain. The walk described 
here has overnight stops at Little Ramsay Bay, 
Zoe Bay and Mulligan Falls. Worthwhile ex¬ 
tensions to this itinerary could include over¬ 
night stays at either Nina Bay or Banksia 
Bay; those adequately skilled and prepared 
can camp on the North Saddle en route to 
Mt Bowen by way of Warrawilla Creek. 

Day one: Ramsay Bay to 
Little Ramsay Bay 

The boat trip to the drop-off point in 
Missionary Bay is a great introduction to the 
scenery of the island. Beneath the craggy 
peaks of Mt Bowen the boat follows one of 
the island's veins, a glassy, calm creek 
sheltered by mangrove thickets on either 
side. Dropping you on to a boardwalk at the 
head of the creek, a sandy track leads over 
a coastal dune and on to the magnificent 
ocean beach of Ramsay Bay. Walking south 
along the beach enables you to search for 


one of the fossilised crabs or shells for 
which the beach is known. At the southern 
headland of Ramsay Bay leave the beach 
and climb a forested ridge before descend¬ 
ing to Blacksand Beach. Once you reach 
the beach, skirt the western side of the 
lagoon and follow the beach south before 
finding the track that follows another forested 
ridge on to the saddle beneath Nina Peak. 
At the top of this saddle is a faint track to 
the summit of the peak. Without packs this 
side-trip will take about 30 minutes. The 
views from the top are magnificent. The 
golden arc of Ramsay Bay stretches to the 
north, protecting the mangrove creeks of 
Missionary Bay that extend right to the base 
of the Mt Bowen massif. Returning to the 
main track, descend a clear gully to the 
mangrove-lined upper reaches of Nina Creek. 
Fill your water-bottles before following the 
mangroves to Nina Bay's beach. The epi¬ 
tome of a tropical paradise, the beach is 
lined with coconut palms and is dominated 
by Nina Peak and the misty summit of Mt 
Bowen. Follow the beach to the headland 
at its southern end where some scrambling 
will take you over the headland and down 
to Boulder Bay. From here climb another 


A GLANCE 


Grade 

Easy to moderate 

Length 

Four days 

Type 

Coastal scenery, 
tropical rainforest 

Region 

North Queensland 

Best time 

Late autumn to early spring 

Special points 

Diverse coastal scenery, 
mountain peaks, freshwater 
streams and waterfalls 
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saddle and descend to the beach of Little 
Ramsay Bay. The camping ground is adjacent 
to Warrawilla Lagoon and has splendid views 
of the eastern face of Mt Bowen. 

Day two: Little Ramsay Bay to 
Zoe Bay 

With full water-bottles, continue the now 
familiar pattern of following the beach to its 
southern headland before scrambling over 
rocks to the next secluded bay. From the 
southern end of this small bay the track 
enters forest and leads up to a drier saddle 
of eucalypt and grass-trees. Early in the dry 
season some small waterfalls can be found 
at Banksia Creek in idyllic surroundings. 
Scramble down a rocky watercourse to the 
melaleuca wetlands behind Zoe Bay. The 
track skirts the western side of the swamps 
before entering the tropical rainforest of the 
Zoe Bay catchment. Although often pro¬ 
moted as a rainforest walk, the Thorsbome 
Track only passes through rainforest for 
around ten per cent of its length, and no¬ 


where is it more scenic than in this area of 
freshwater streams lined with palms and 
rainforest hardwoods. Several palm swamps 
have to be negotiated before Zoe Bay. To 
keep your feet dry you will be forced to 
hop from the base of one palm to the next 
requiring all your athletic skills to avoid the 
knee-deep, sticky mud. All this is in stark 
contrast to the glorious arc of golden sand 
the track finally reaches when it opens out 
on to Zoe Bay. Set up camp at the southern 
end of the bay before watching the sun dip 
behind the silhouette of Mt Bowen. 

Day three: Zoe Bay to 
Mulligan Falls 

Do yourself a favour and wake in time for 
the sunrise over Zoe Bay. If your luck is in 
and there are few clouds the craggy peaks 
of Mt Bowen will glow with golden hues as 
the sun rises over the Coral Sea. From the 
camping ground at the southern end of Zoe 
Bay follow South Zoe Creek before crossing 
to its northern side and reaching the plunge 
pool of Zoe Falls. This is considered to be 
the highlight of the track. The crystal-clear 
waters of the pool, complete with schools 
of flagtail perch (also known as jungle 
perch), are too inviting to resist. Refreshed, 
and with full water-bottles, follow a steep 
section of track over rocky slabs that eventu¬ 
ally opens on to South Zoe Creek above 
the falls. Here are fine views of Zoe Bay 
and more swimming opportunities. Con¬ 
tinue following South Zoe Creek along its 
western bank until the track leaves the 
creek to go along a spur that separates 
South Zoe and Sweetwater Creeks. Passing 
through more patches of rainforest, drop 
down into the Sweetwater and Diamantina 
Creek catchments. Water is usually available 
at both creeks and a side track to the east 
can be followed to Sunken Reef Bay for 
more coastal scenery. After crossing Dia¬ 
mantina Creek, climb another spur before 
descending a steep slope to Mulligan Falls. 
Perhaps not as scenic as Zoe Falls, the 
waterfall is none the less pretty and there is 
a swimming-hole in which to cool off if the 
weather is fine. 

Day four: Mulligan Falls to 
George Point 

The final day of walking to the ferry pick-up 
point at George Point is easy but the 
scenery is perhaps not as spectacular as on 
the previous three days. From the falls 
follow the track south-west for two kilo¬ 
metres through more rainforest before skirting 
the western boundary of the Diamantina 
Creek mangrove estuary. Opening out on 
to Mulligan Bay, all that remains of the 
Thorsborne Track is a short beach walk to 
the ferry rendezvous at George Point. Q 

Troy McDonald is a freelance writer/photographer based 
in Brisbane. His photographs have appeared in several 
publications including the range of Australian Con¬ 
servation Foundation diaries and Wilderness Society 
calendars. Having visited Hinchinbrook Island a number 
of times during both the wet and dry seasons, Troy and 
his wife Helen consider it one of their favourite walking 
destinations. 
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Gorge Walking 



The Great Wollemi Traverse 

Tyrone Thomas and Sven Klinge tackle some of Australia's 
wildest walking-on Sydney's doorstep! 
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merit, traversing the Wollemi wilderness is 
still not a small feat. 

Walkers normally progress to this Wagner¬ 
ian park after cutting their teeth on the Blue 
Mountains to the south. Along the banks of 
the serene Kowmung River and beneath 
the beautiful bluegums in the Grose valley 
visitors learn the basics of minimal-impact 
overnight camping with self-sufficient inde¬ 
pendence. In the depths of the Wollemi, 
however, you are confronted by further 
obstacles: remoteness, quicksand, and fickle 
weather that can change the Colo River 
into a brutal torrent, turning your weekend 
adventure into a desperate undertaking. 


Few journeys within Wollemi National Park 
are more ambitious than a full traverse from 
west to east. It is virtually impossible to walk 
the park along its longitudinal axis as you 
would be going 'against the grain' of the 
countless ravines and gorges requiring con¬ 
stant abseils and rockclimbs. The only practical 
routes are along the rivers, and the core 
wilderness is drained by the mighty Colo, 
formed by the confluence of the Wolgan 
and Capertee Rivers. 

We planned this epic walk with trepidation 
and excitement. The traverse is fairly flat 
and only 50 kilometres long but we figured 
that a week would not be an overestimate. 

A brief perusal of the Mount Morgan topo¬ 
graphical map reveals much of the journey 
but not the beauty or the challenges. A 
considerable car shuttle is required: one car 
must be at the end of the Culoul Range 
(Hollow Rock); the start is 200 kilometres 
away at Glen Davis by way of the Bells Line 
of Road and Lithgow. 


We set off in the stifling summer heat of 
Boxing Day 1998. On that day a number of 
men sailed to their deaths in the Sydney to 
Hobart yacht race. Besides ourselves—fellow 
guidebook authors—our party included Sven's 
friend Emma. Since the entire route was 
alongside a river, we didn't expect any great 
uphill slogs. We also assumed that navigation 
should not be a problem; the topography of 
the terrain literally forces you to stay on the 
right course. As we were to find out, in such 
inhospitable terrain assumptions have a habit 
of turning into wishful thinking. 

Civilisation is left behind at Glen Davis, 
an historical mining ghost town by the Caper- 


tee River an hour's drive north of Lithgow. 
This gorge is claimed to be the second largest 
in the world after the Grand Canyon in the 
USA in terms of length, breadth and height. 
Those who have seen the Australian film 
The Chain Reaction will recognise the beauti¬ 
ful Australian scenery; the film was shot at 
Glen Davis using the town and industrial 
ruins as a backdrop. 

As you drive through the valley to Glen 
Davis, crumbling building foundations and 
lonely chimney stacks remind you of the pi¬ 
oneering miners. We wondered what they 
had thought of the precipitous, orange sand¬ 
stone cliffs that enclose the valley. Was it a 
wasteland to be conquered and gentrified 
by traditional European methods or a place 
to be revered for its timeless grandeur? 

The industrial ruins are on private property 
at the end of the main Glen Davis road. 
The signs on the large, white gate warn 
trespassers of the consequences that will 
befall them should they even think about 


passing through, but the owners allow you 
to inspect the mins if permission is asked. 
'The Poplars' station owners live in a large, 
old estate house just to the west of the gate. 
Their main concern is souveniring the piles 
of old equipment that remain among the 

Once we reached the far side of the prop¬ 
erty, we climbed a prominent slag heap that 
overlooks the derelict refinery ruins. It is dif¬ 
ficult to identify the main attraction. Certainly 
the decaying industrial complex and mining 
town are a central feature but so too is the 
steep, cliff-lined Capertee River gorge in 
which Glen Davis nestles peacefully. In the 
background looms the prominent 
plateau of Mt Gundangaroo (789 
metres). 

As this is an historical place, a 
study of past events is appropriate. 
William Cox's companion, James 
Blackman, first saw and dis¬ 
covered the Capertee valley in the 
early 19th century. By 1821 the 
first settlers were moving into Glen 
Alice nearby; the headwaters of 
the Capertee River were surveyed 
a decade later. By 1873 oil shale 
had been found at Glen Davis; ten 
years later it was extracted through 
a number of individual leases. The 
first commercial operations began 
in 1940, necessitated by Japanese 
blockades of Australian fuel im¬ 
ports in the Pacific. 

In its short-lived heyday, the town¬ 
ship had hundreds of buildings in¬ 
cluding a bank, churches, and even 
a cinema. Crude-oil production 
topped 100 000 litres a day. In the 
1950s the main seam had reduced 
to a width of 30 centimetres and 
the high costs of production couldn't 
compete with imports. The opera¬ 
tions were some £5 million in debt 
and, by 1952, all the miners and 
their families had moved to find 
greener pastures elsewhere. 

Descending from the slag heap, 
we rounded the comer and en¬ 
tered the Wollemi National Park, continually 
gazing up at the massive, multitiered cliffs 
on both sides. Some of the walls topped 
300 metres, putting them on a par with the 
better known Grose valley near Blackheath. 
The forest here is dominated by stringy- 
barks and iron-barks with the occasional 
bluegum and bloodwood. 

An old road continues east, allowing easy 
walking. The surface is dominated by the 
dross of black oil shale, which burns quite 
brightly in a camp-fire. The old property of 
Goorangooba Station is passed through near 
the confluence with Goorangooba Creek 
gorge. The track turns away from the water 
and heads up a steep, rocky spur before 
plummeting again to the shady, grassy banks 
of the Capertee. Numerous pools flanked 
by sandy beaches and rocks dominate the 
river along here, offering ideal swimming 
opportunities. For a moment we flirted with 
the idea of simply staying the week in such 
an idyllic paradise. Just for a moment. 



Immense cliffs separate you from the outside world during the walk down the 
Capertee and Colo River gorges. Except for a few side-creeks, these massive cliffs are 
largely unbroken for over 50 kilometres. This walker is approaching Wollemi Creek. 
Sven Klinge 





Starting point 

Glen Davis. 


Destination 

Culoul Range (Hollow Rock). 


Summary 

A full traverse of Wollemi National Park 
from west to east, following the lower 
Capertee River gorge and then the Colo 
River to its confluence with Wollemi Creek. 


Attractions 

Spectacular, cliff-lined gorges, 
the end of the Culoul Range. 


Length 

49 kilometres. 


Options 

This walk could also start from Newnes. 


Height variation 

450 metres. 


Mount Morgan, Gospers Mountain, and Six 
Brothers 1:25 000 LIC (CMA) topographical. 


Access to starting-point 

The easiest way to approach the area is to 
drive to Glen Davis by way of Lithgow and 
Capertee. Park at the well-developed 
camping ground. Toilets, barbecues, bins 
and tables are provided here. 


Facilities/amenities 

Car camping facilities including an amenity 
block are at Glen Davis. Otherwise, it's ail 
remote bush camping by the rivers. Camp¬ 
sites can be found anywhere, preferably at 
the confluence with freshwater creeks that 
flow into the gorge. 


Advice 

A car will need to be left at the end of the 
Culoul Range road, accessible from the Putty 
Road north of Richmond. This access track 
is signposted by a very small sign. Access is 
in dry weather only. When camping on the 
lower Capertee River, boil all water or use 
purification tablets or a filter. Preferably fill 
water containers at the side-creeks such as 
Gospers Creek and Freshwater Creek. Seek 
the owners' permission at The Poplars' 
(Glen Davis) before passing through. Leam 
to identify quicksand as there are pockets 
along the lower Capertee and Colo Rivers 
that significantly slow progress. 


Further information 

National Parks & Wildlife Service, Upper 
Hunter-Mudgee District Office, Shop 479 
Church St, Mudgee, NSW 2850. Phone 
(02) 6372 7199, fax (02) 6372 7850. 


Recommended equipment 

Sandals for river walking. 


The party did not see any other 
people or any sign of human 
civilisation from the time they entered 
the wilderness until five days later. No 
signs, no tracks, not even a footprint. 
Here the party is establishing camp at 
the junction of the Colo River and 
Wollemi Creek. Klinge 




















Wollemi 


Rivers. This is where the Colo River officially 
begins. The riverbed becomes completely 
flat and the sides of the gorge extremely 
steep, forming a large, flat-bottomed canyon. 
The walking is fairly easy here—despite being 
in the heart of the Wollemi wilderness. If 
any calamity were to befall us at this point, 
it would be several days' walk out in either 
direction for help. It was ironic to think that 
while we sweltered in the heat, the yachts¬ 
men and -women in Bass Strait were being 
savaged by a horrendous storm. Looking up 
at the debris in the casuarina oaks several 
metres above us made us realise how violent 
the river could become. Only the smaller 
side-creeks would offer refuge in the event 
of one of these horrific floods. Coachwood 
rainforest grows in these cool, sheltered ra- 


As we had left early, our first night's ob¬ 
jective was Myrtle Creek beyond the end of 
the vehicular track but we discovered that 
this is a poor site. In retrospect, the best 
camping opportunities are at: 

• the Capertee River at its confluence with 
Freshwater Creek (good site with pool); 

• the Capertee River just downstream from 
its confluence with Myrtle Creek (excel¬ 
lent site with picturesque swimming-hole); 

• the Capertee River downstream from its 
confluence with Gospers Creek (excel¬ 
lent site with large pool); 

• the Colo River just upstream from its 
confluence with Girribung Creek (where 
the river turns from south to east); 

• Wollemi Creek upstream from its con¬ 
fluence with the Colo River (several 
options). 

Once the road peters out—about ten kilo¬ 
metres from the start of the walk—we found 
that it was still easy going through open 
woodland on the southern bank. However, 
as the vegetation thickened, we soon selected 
the river as our preferred route. Off came 
the boots and out came the sandals as our 
footwear of choice until we left the gorge 
on the last day. 

From Myrtle Creek onwards, the Caper¬ 
tee River flows largely underground leaving 
wide banks of sand. Sometimes it's only a 
tiny trickle; at other times deep pools and 
cascades create major obstacles. As the 
Capertee River flows through private prop¬ 
erty upstream, we recommend that you do 
not use the water for drinking or cooking. 
Instead, fill your bottles at the numerous 
creeks which enter on both sides. Water 
purification tablets or filters would also be 
handy. However, the intense 40‘C heat, 
slow progress and long distances between 
reliable creeks forced us to drink from the 
river occasionally. 

During the following week, each day's 
goal was simply to get as far down the river 
as possible. The constant twisting of the 
gorge quickly caused us to lose orientation 
and for long stints we didn't really know 
where we were. Nor did we care! It didn't 


seem right to have a meticulously crafted 
schedule in such majestic scenery. 

The gorge presented a variety of chal¬ 
lenges. As we continued, the notorious quick¬ 
sand worsened and large patches made pro¬ 
gress excruciatingly slow. It disguised itself 
well: one moment Emma was walking merrily 
along the river; the next her legs had en¬ 
tirely disappeared! We had to pull ourselves 
out on numerous occasions, always careful 
not to leave our sandals stuck in the treach¬ 
erous riverbed. We wondered 
how D'Arcy's horses fared in 
1832 when he was trying to walk 
from the Hawkesbury River to 
Mudgee. 

Occasionally the quicksand 
forced us off the riverbed alto¬ 
gether and we had to plough 
through thick vegetation choked 
with tangled vines and ferns. 
Pioneering bushwalkers have 
noticed that the river has silted 
up considerably since land clear¬ 
ing in the upper Capertee River 
area has become more prevalent. 

In February 1931 Max Gentle 
and Alex Colley walked through 
the Colo gorge, taking almost two 
weeks to emerge at the other 
side of the gorge country, north of 
Windsor. Their enthusiasm was 
somewhat dampened by the 
'fierce undergrowth'. 

Massive boulder block-ups were 
another obstacle; these required 
painstaking pack-hauling between 
us. Fortunately, these were fre¬ 
quently accompanied by deep 
pools and we must have swum 
in just about every one to escape 
the midsummer heat. Due to the 
dark tannin stain, the surface of the 
river was also quite warm and only 
by diving down a couple of metres 
could we cool off for a moment. 

Sand, sand, sand, everywhere! It 
got into our packs, our clothes, 
our tent, our food and even into 


our drink containers. Most annoyingly, it sat 
between the sandal straps and our feet, work¬ 
ing away at both surfaces. Add sunburn to 
the equation and our feet weren't in the 
best condition by the end. Sven seemed 
oblivious to the torture as he trotted along 
listening to Steve Waugh score a century in 
the Melbourne test match on a small, solar- 
powered personal stereo headset. 

The terrain changes dramatically at the 
confluence of the Wolgan and Capertee 
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vines with a thick understorey of ferns and 
lomandra grass. The water that trickled down 
through these canyons was noticeably cooler 
indicating that sunlight is rare. In fact, many 
of the thousands of chasms that abound in 
western Wollemi are so narrow that they can¬ 
not be seen from the air. New ones were 
still being discovered as late as the 1990s 
and who knows how many more there are. 

This part of the gorge—downstream from 
the Wolgan-Capertee confluence—was sur¬ 


prisingly barren of wildlife. Goannas, ducks 
and currawongs were prolific further up¬ 
stream; only the occasional prints in the 
sand from a snake or wallaby betrayed their 
existence here. 

Continuing east, the Colo River gorge 
twists sharply in several directions, dissecting 
the sandstone plateau like a writhing, con¬ 
vulsing snake. It then enters a gargantuan 
amphitheatre at the intersection with Wollemi 
Creek, the longest watercourse in the Na¬ 
tional Park. Here the flat, sandy flow gives 


way to deep, dark pools of pristine water. 
We camped at the junction, marvelling at 
the glow in the ironstone-dominated cliffs 
at sunset. It was marvellous to have un¬ 
obscured views from the bottom of a gorge 
rather than from the usual lookout at the 
clifftop. Being so close to water it was like 
having your cake and eating it too. 

On the final day we said goodbye to the 
Colo that had accompanied us for so long 
and headed up Wollemi Creek near its sharp 


hairpin bend at the end of the Culoul 
Range. Several very deep pools are lined by 
cliffs that descend directly into the water, 
thus we were forced up high over a series 
of ledges. We cooked lunch on the sandy 
banks of a glorious pool before awaiting the 
cooler evening temperatures for the steep 
climb out. At about grid reference 696244 
on the Six Brothers 1:25 000 topographical 
map, a walking track heads up the steep 
slope to a car park at the end of the Grassy 
Hill Track, Fortunately, we knew the way as 


Sven had been down there many times; 
however, if no one in your party has been 
there before it is a good idea to familiarise 
yourselves with the largely indistinguishable 
exit point when you drop off the car. 

Once you are on the pad, rock cairns lead 
the way. The small pad is easy to follow as 
it weaves up steeply between rock ledges to 
attain a sharp crest before traversing east 
Some tricky ledge scrambling and pack- 
hauling was necessary as we approached 
the top, the very last obstacle on this walk. 
Once over the rim, a faint pad contours right 
to a rock platform with superb views over 
the amphitheatre, dominated by Wollemi 
Creek's hairpin bend. 

With the end of the year only a few hours 
away, we finished our films on this ledge, as 
well as the rest of our snack food. Also ex¬ 
hausted was the supply of superlatives to 
describe the harsh, enigmatic, yet somehow 



regal ambience generated within the walls 
of the gorge. It is possible for walkers to 
continue downstream for another week, exit¬ 
ing at various spots such as Canoe Creek, 
Bob Turners Track, Tootie Creek, and the 
Colo-Merloo camping area but the week 
spent in the heart of the Wollemi had given 
the three of us enough memories to satisfy 
us for...who knows how long? 

We turned our backs on the timeless 
Colo and followed the cairns to the Grassy 
Hill (Culoul Range) fire track an hour to the 
east. As it turned out, it was only a matter 
of months before the Wollemi lured us 
back again...and again. O 



A full traverse of the Wollemi National Park from west to east entails following 
the lower Capertee River gorge and then the Colo River to its confluence with 
Wollemi Creek (pictured), the longest watercourse in the park. Brown 
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"Moisture Control System" 

an exact fibre blend pulls moisture from the 
bottom and channelled to the top to evaporate. 
Feet stay dry, eliminating the blistering that 
Turned Welt Tops moisture and friction can cause, 

for a non binding smoother 
fit at the top of the leg. 

Ribbed Leg 

keeps the sock in 
place during 
incense activity 


You agonised and debated with yourself 
long before you bought your boots. 
Would they keep your feet dry? Would 
they be comfortaDle? Would they give 
you blisters? All that heartache ana then 
you just grab whatever socks are lurking 
under your bed! 

Performance boots work best when 
teamed with equally well designed socks. 
The Wigwam Ultimax is the most 
technical sock your 'smalls’ drawer will 


Available at leading outdoor & sport shops. 
Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. 
Phone (02) 9438 2266, Fax (02) 9438 2520 
E-mail outag@outdooragencies.com.au 


Terry Cushioning 

in both the leg and instep for 
warmth and for protection 
from laces 


Thin Top Arch 

allows the fabric to hug 
the top of the foot 


"Y" Heel Pocket 

anatomically designed to correctly fit 
your heel. This better fit provides 
comfort and helps keep sock in place 


Elasticized Arch Panels 

provides comfort and a snug fit 
enhancing circulation co stop foot 


"Thin Technology" Cushioned Sole 

ultra-dense sole construction allows for maximum 
cushioning and absorption of impact shock, yet it 
does so without the bulk that often causes friction or 
interferes with the performance of technical footwear 





Like a moth drawn to a 
flame, mho could not be 
attracted to the practicality 
of UCO candle lanterns? 

Robust ?lass lenses mafce' . 
them safer than than a . 
naked candle. The special 
U^O candles burn for up to 
nine hours yet’resist hot 
uMher meltdown. Equally 
unatt reflectors and stora?e 
ba?s are also available. 



dfleadin? outdoor stoi«. 

(ontacffor a technical brochurp 
Distributed by Outdoor fluencies Pty Ltd! 
Phone (02) gyjfl iM, fox (o?f 9$ 2520 
E-mail outa?@outdoora?en(iei.(om.au 
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Your current fleece may keep you warm on the couch, 
but have you ever really put it to the test?...We have! 


WINDSTOPPER® is the most versatile garment in 
your pack. 


WINDSTOPPER® fabric has a patented membrane that can be laminated to 
many types of woven or fleece fabrics. Garments made from these fabrics 
are windproof, breathable and 2.5 times warmer than regular fleece in 
windy conditions. This allows you to continue your outdoor activities in 
total comfort. 


For further information on manufacturers phone 
1800 226 703 (Aust) 0800 107 107 (NZ) or 
visit our web site on www.windstopper.com 
GORE-TEX®, WINDSTOPPER®, and logos are registered trademarks of W.L. Gore & Associates. 
































Gear Survey 


Rucksacks 

Stephen Patrikios buckles up 


Manufacturers are striv- 

ing to customise their ruck¬ 
sacks—most produce a variety of 
harness sizes and shapes so that 
after a hard day's walking you'll 
be able to rise with the birds 
and continue comfortably the 
next day. 

The purpose of this survey is 
to help you to determine which 
rucksack may best suit your in¬ 
tended use. The models sur¬ 
veyed are suitable for weekend 
or extended bushwalks. Note 
that the packs were not field 
tested. 

A number of manufacturers 
were unable to participate in 
this survey. This does not re¬ 
flect on the quality or effect¬ 
iveness of their products. 

Suitable for 

The distinction given here (W, 
E, and E+) indicates the size of 
the pack and its ability to with¬ 
stand heavier loads while still 
being comfortable to wear. The 
longer the trip the more food 
and, possibly, water you will 
have to carry. These factors as 
well as the possibility of your 
load diminishing as the trip pro¬ 
gresses should be considered 
as some larger rucksacks do not 
function as well when carrying 
a smaller load. 

Volume 



canvas to prevent tearing as 
you forge through a patch of 
lantana and new waterproofing 
agents ensure that your gear 
stays drier for longer. 

Internal 

compartments 

All rucksacks in this survey have 
either one or two compart¬ 
ments. If access is a high priority 
for you, a two-compartment 
rucksack may be the best op¬ 
tion. A removable partition usu¬ 
ally divides the rucksack into 
its separate sections. 

Harness 

This should be one of the most 
important factors when choos¬ 
ing the best rucksack for your 
needs. With the amount of indi¬ 
vidual harness modification avail¬ 
able, perhaps your body requires 
something different if the ruck¬ 
sack still doesn't feel right. 

Some of the harness systems 
in this survey seem a little com¬ 
plex at first but the shop assistant 
should be able to fit your ruck¬ 
sack so that only minor adjust¬ 
ments are necessary later. Some 
harness systems can be adjusted 
while still on your back although 
this may need to be done in the 
presence of a friend to ensure 
the best fit. The bullet rating 
reflects the comfort and the con¬ 
struction of the harness, 


Jumping for joy. A comfortable, well-adjusted rucksack 
makes all the difference on a bushwalk. Stephen Hall 


Manufacturers use different 
methods to determine ruck¬ 
sack volumes. If accurate sizing 
is essential, ask the shop staff 
to pack the rucksack with the 
same quantity of gear as that with which 
you would go bush. When I travel I take the 
minimum—my motto is: light and small. 
(Please refer to our survey of day-and-a-half 
packs in Wild no 75 if you are looking for a 
smaller pack.) 


Back lengths 
available 

Some packs come in one volume but have 
two harness sizes. This can be handy if you 
are tall but only want a rucksack with small 
volume. 


Durability 

This rating is an estimate of the 
life expectancy of the pack with 
regular use. Some manufacturers are steer¬ 
ing away from the heavier reinforced can¬ 
vas and use lighter synthetics. Always re¬ 
member where you will mainly use the 
rucksack and do not go for something be¬ 
cause it looks or feels 'techo'. 


Weight 

The weights of the rucksacks in this survey 
have been supplied by the manufacturers. 
Those given refer to the lightest and heavi¬ 
est rucksacks in that manufacturer's range. If 
the rucksack comes in only two volumes, 
the weights refer to each size. 


Main material 

The old, faithful 12-ounce rucksack canvas 
is now being modified to keep pace with 
new technologies. The materials are becom¬ 
ing lighter, stronger and faster (well, maybe 
only the red ones). Polyester is blended with 


Water resistance 

This will depend on the type of material 
used, the placement of zippers, and the 
overall design. If the rucksack has sag points 
when it is partially full, this may contribute 
to leakage. The method used to stitch the 
rucksack together is important as seams are 
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Rucksacks continued 



Buy right 


Adjustments 

Shop staff should be able to explain how to 
adjust the pack so that you know how to fine- 
tune it. Ask about the benefits of reshaping 
the aluminium bars for your body type. 

Webbing and buckles 
Remember that components will move and 
loosen after a time. Ask where this is most 
likely to occur and how it may be avoided. 
The quality of the webbing is usually re¬ 
flected in the price. 

Design 

External compression-straps add to the com¬ 
fort of the pack. If the rucksack is partially 
packed these straps ensure that nothing moves 
around inside it. Some rucksacks require 
additional strap-on modules (specialised ac¬ 
cessories such as snowboard attachments, day 


packs, and crampon shock-cords) for good 
compression. 

Size 

Make sure that the rucksack isn't too long for 
your back. If you want to be comfortable 
while carrying a load, select the model that 
fits best, not the one that will carry your TV. 
Water 

External water-bottle pockets are becoming a 
standard design feature on some rucksacks. 
Make sure that they do not hinder your 
movement, and test to see how easy they are 
to reach. 

Comfort 

Wander around the shop with a loaded pack. 
Check that the shoulder-straps aren't rub¬ 
bing on your neck and that the pack isn't 
forcing your body into an unnatural position. 


often points of leakage. If you must walk 
in the pouring rain, a garbage bag will be 
handy. 

Value for money 

With the variety of rucksacks on the 
market it may be difficult to select the 
right one. The rucksack with the highest 
price tag might feel most comfortable but 
if your intended use does not warrant four 
ice-axe loops or the toughest material 
known to man, perhaps you should select 
a model of simple design. Having a ruck¬ 
sack with more strings to pull doesn't 
mean they won't get caught on a vine as 
you make your way to camp! Q 

Stephen Patrikios has always enjoyed experiencing 
nature in her many moods. His passion for the cold 
leads him to seek the white stuff whenever the 
opportunity arises. An avid climber and outdoors 
enthusiast, the search keeps him walking the lesser- 
travelled track. 

This survey was refereed by Stephen Curtain. 
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• Only highest quality 
Duraflex buckles. 

• The shoulder- 
yoke adjusts ^E5 
idependently of 


frame- 

stays 

adjusted 

reinserted 


lont free cals 1 800 800 497 


Engineered 

to carry 


• Innovative design, detailed 
construction and quality materials. 

• Anatomically contoured hip- 

belts. 

• Interchangeable shoulder-yokes 

and hip-belts. 

• Spandura II fabric for the body- 

contact areas. 

• Bar tacks on the important high- 
stress points. 

• Triple-stitched with webbing- 
bound seams to ensure massive 

seam strength. 

• We use Evazote™ foams, the 
most durable, high-quality foams 

available. 

• Hip-belt secures directly to the 
aluminium frame-stays for direct 

load transfer. 




Settle for 
the best 



Nikon Travelite V binoculars. Lightweight 
and compact, with aspherical lenses for minimal 
distortion and edge-to-edge sharpness. Great for 
those who wear glasses - a click-type dioptre 
adjuster lets you “set and forget”. Models 
available in 8, 9, 10 and 12x magnification. 

Get the Nikon 
Advantage! 

Whether you’re a bushwalker, trekker 
or birdwatcher, you’ll get the best view 
through Nikon binoculars. 

Nikon’s own special high 
grade optical glass, combined 
with superior design, produces 
brighter, sharper, more colourful images. 
We call it the Nikon Advantage. So, settle 
for the best. Settle for Nikon binoculars. 



Nikon Sprint III binoculars. Lightweight, 
affordable and ultra-compact, with multi-coated 
lenses. Available in 7, 8, 9 & lOx magnification. 
Minimum viewing distance of 3 metres. 



Nikon Waterproof binoculars. Waterproof 
and dustproof. Rubber armoured for shock 
resistance and added grip. Models available in 
8x and lOx magnifications. Sealed with 
Nitrogen to prevent fogging. 



For more product information, visit: 

www.maxwell.com.au 


For a Nikon binoculars brochure, call: 

Sydney • Phone (02) 9390 0210 
Melbourne • Phone (03) 9537 0999 
Brisbane • Phone (07) 3245 1544 
Request a brochure by e-mail: | 

brochure@maxwell.com.au I 
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GUIDES 

YOUR BUSH POCKET-PARTNERS 

These booklets will guide you to 
Australia's best wild places, and 
give advice you can use in the bush. 

All booklets are covered with clear plastic. 
Only $8.20 each. 

Available from leading outdoors shops 
or direct from Wild Publications. 

Receive a free booklet of your choice 
when you subscribe to Wild. See the 
order form in this issue. 


m 


Outstanding booklets from the 
publisher of Wild, Australia's 
wilderness adventure magazine; 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
Phone (03) 9826 8482, 
fax (03) 9826 3787. 



Free in Wild no 54 With plastic 


Free in Wild no 77 With plastic cc 


Why pay full price for Rock 

when you can pay as little as $7.74*? 


Subscribe to Rock! 

■ Save big $$$ 

■ Receive a free Roc/rGUIDE of 
your choice valued at $8.70 

■ Receive a free 
unlaminated Rock 
poster of your choice or 
a free Rock back issue 
of your choice when you 
subscribe for three years 

■ Free home delivery 

■ Protection against price 
increases 




PHONE (03) 9826 8483 OR 
USE THE ORDER FORM IN 
THIS ISSUE TO SUBSCRIBE. 

Offer applies to new, renewing and gift 
subscriptions. * Price includes GST 


- patagonia - 


UNDERWEAR 

World’s Best Sports Underwear 


Capilene Underwear is exceptionally effective at keeping 
the skin dry and the body comfortable by wicking per¬ 
spiration to the outside of the fabric where it evaporates 
into the air or is transferred to the next layer of clothing. 


WICKING COMPARISONS 
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Gear Survey 


Water filters and purifiers 

Richard King does some pumping to save 
you from the stomach pump 


It is a dark and stormy night. You look 

at your watch, it's 3 am and you realise what 
just woke you—the call of nature (sloppy 
style). If this sounds familiar read on... 

At first glance water filters and purifiers 
seem to be horrendously complicated; the 
sales pitches of companies which sell do¬ 
mestic water filters exacerbate the impression 
of complexity. In water that the average 
outdoors type will consume, the three main 
contaminants are: 

1. Protozoa 

These are the largest of the water-borne 
pathogens (agents causing diseases), ranging 


Buy right 

• Decide on the size of filter required. 
Smaller units are only good for one to 
two people. 

• You may end up buying water-bottles 
to suit your filter/purifier-rather than 
buying a filter to suit your water-bottles. 

• Make sure that you are comfortable 
and happy with the filter's size, 
weight, complexity and sturdiness for 
your intended use. 

• Most manufacturers haven't a large 
presence in remote areas of either 
Australia or other parts of the globe. 
You will need to carry spare filter 
cartridges. Katadyn ceramic filter 
users may not need a spare cartridge 
on short trips if the filter is fairly new. 

• Pump some water with your first 
choice before purchase—you may be 
surprised how much force is needed 
to pump some filters. 

• The addition of a chemical to the water 
(making the filter a purifier) may not 
be desirable (the microbiologist who 
checked this article prefers undosed 
water). In a high-risk environment, 
tablets can be manually added after 
the water is filtered if the unit does 
not do this automatically. 

• All the filters surveyed will give safe 
drinking-water provided the instruc¬ 
tions of the manufacturer are followed 
and, if required, the water is dosed 
with tablets. PUR's iodine resin will 
outlast the filter by a large measure— 
the filter will be totally clogged and 
will require replacement before the 
iodine resin is exhausted. 

• Ask lots of questions—PUR runs 
training nights for shop counter staff. 

• Look for a prefilter with a float (Sweet- 
Water's five-micron prefilter is a good 
example). 

• Are new and old components inter¬ 
changeable-will you be able to ob¬ 
tain parts five years from now? 



Is this water safe to drink? Grant Dixon 
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The only ^ more 
advanced has flippers 




Drink Bottles, Fuel Bottles, Storage Jars. 

These seals have bevelled inner edges, chamfered rings, 
straight shouldered “semi-buttress" continuous threads, 
blah, blah, blah... 


But you really only need 
to know three things... 


Available at leading outdoor & bike shops. 
Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. 

Phone (02) 9438 2266, Fax (02) 9438 2520 
Phone or fax for a Technical brochure. ^3 
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in size from 2 to 15 microns (one micron is 
one-millionth of a metre). They are parasitic 
cysts, and include: 

• Giardia lamblia—characterised by dia¬ 
rrhoea usually lasting one week or longer, 


• All the units have a means of deter¬ 
mining when the filter needs replace¬ 
ment—understand and use this. 

• Try to filter only clear water-let the 
water stand and the matter settle before 
filtering, and draw water from near the 
surface. Using treatment tablets to clear 
the water may work but is not the 
recommended way of doing things. 

• Using a coffee filter as a prefilter works 
well, and will increase the life of your filter. 

• Be aware of pressure limits on filter 
seals-as the filter clogs, more force will 
be required to operate the unit. This 
increased force can cause 'blow-by' of 
the seals, resulting in contaminated 
water bypassing the filter. 


with some or all of the following: fatigue, 
flatulence, abdominal cramps, bloating. 
It can be treated with prescription drugs. 
8 microns (the protozoa pass through a 
filter with a pore size of 5 microns) 


• Half-life of water in your water-bottle... 
Your water-bottle will have bacteria in it, 
and they will breed over time—after 
three to four days your water may be 
very contaminated. Standard operating 
procedure in the armed forces is to filter 
water for each day's needs, on the day. If 
this is not feasible add an inhibitor tablet 
to the filtered water; this slows down 
microbiological action. 

• The length of contact time (the time 
between adding the chemical and when 
the water is safe to drink) for chemical 
treatments varies depending on dose, 
water temperature, contamination, and 
so on. Read the instructions and use 


• Cryptosporidium parvum—symptoms 
similar to those of giardia lamblia but 
with a slight fever. There isn't a cure, and 
it will usually pass in seven to ten days. 
4 microns (die protozoa pass through a 
filter with a pore size of 3 microns) 

• Entamoeba histolytica—causes amoebic 
dysentery. Symptoms include abdominal 
cramps, diarrhoea, and possibly bloody 
stools. Lasting from a week to several 
months. 5 microns 

2. Bacteria 

They are smaller than protozoa, and in¬ 
clude: 

• Escherichia coli—characterised by dia¬ 
rrhoea. 0.5 micron 

• Shigella—causes dysentery. 0.4 micron 

• Campylobacter—causes diarrhoea, fever, 
vomiting. 0.2 micron 

• Salmonella—causes typhoid. 0.6 micron 
All are transmitted by a faecal/oral path- 

water is one issue, but infection from food 

is far more common, thus your hygiene 


Tips for use 




















H l-TGC OUTDOOR m-tec 
COLLECTION ^v" 

.. . .. . .. .. .. .... www.hi-tec.com 

Maxium protection in the most testing conditions 


TeCPROOF = BREATHABLE, 
WATeRPROOF MeMBRANe 

Offers you the ultimate protection in the wettest conditions. 
Enquiries: call 02 9565 1761 


TfcCPROOF® breathable, 
waterproof membrane 
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Alternative 

filtration 

systems 

Not all possible types of water filters 
have been surveyed. Other kinds are 
considered here; most have intended 
applications different from bushwalking 
use, thus they have not been included 
in the survey. 

Water-bottle filters 
Units such as the Bota Outback fil¬ 
tration system (RRP $50), PentaPure's 
Sport purifying bottle (RRP $100), and 
Safe Water's Expedition and Pro bottles 
(RRP $120 and $110, respectively) all 
filter to between one and two microns. 
This will remove most protozoa, but 
bacteria and viruses will pass through. 
In a high-risk environment, the water 
must be dosed with chemicals. It is im¬ 
portant to realise that the domestic 
water-supply you use every day (espe¬ 
cially tank water) is also contaminated 
with viruses and bacteria; however, the 
dose is so small that your body easily 
deals with it. These types of units are 
ideal for day-trips as they weigh very 
little and may provide extra peace of 
mind when taking water from sources 
that are basically considered OK, such 
as the water tanks at a High Country 
hut. Cross-contamination of the mouth¬ 
piece is a potential issue unless the user 
is extremely careful. 

Siphon and gravity-feed 
systems 

Katadyn is the main supplier of these 
systems. They are more fragile than 
pump-action microfilters, have a slower 
production rate (litres/hour) and can't 
be transported while filtering water. The 
best aspect of these systems is that they 
do not require effort to produce filtered 
water. They are microfilters and, like all 
the systems discussed, are susceptible 
to clogging if dirty water is used; with 
these systems it is also very difficult to 
prefilter the water. Again, most are fil¬ 
ters, and will require the water to be 
dosed with a chemical to provide a puri¬ 
fier level of performance. These units 
are ideal for fixed-base camping. 
Traditional boiling, or 
purification chemical dosing 
Boiling is a very effective method. It is 
best to boil the water for ten minutes; 
the problem is that it requires large 
amounts of fuel—either provided and 
carried by you, or from the nearby 
environment. Dosing unfiltered water 
with a chemical means that you are 
ingesting high concentrations of the 
chemical used, and often the water still 
looks dirty with floaters in it—safe, but 
not good for one's appetite! 

Prices may vary from 1 July. 


habits and those of your companions are 
probably more important. 

3. Viruses 

The smallest of the water-borne pathogens. 
At present there is only symptomatic treat¬ 
ment for the virus. Provided that you are 
healthy, viruses are not usually life threaten¬ 
ing, just uncomfortable. However, Hepatitis 
E, which is common in developing countries, 
has a 20-30 per cent mortality rate in preg¬ 
nant woman. Common viruses include: 

• Rotavirus 

• Hepatitis A, B, and E 

• Meningitis 

• Norwalk virus 

Transmission is by the faecal/oral infec¬ 
tion path. The problem is that viruses are 
very small, often sub 0.020 micron, thus 
filtration is impractical. Fortunately, viruses 
are easily killed (deactivated-for the purist) 
by boiling, and by iodine- or chlorine treat- 


The standards by which the products 
are compared are among the broadest 
areas of contention (marketing). 

PUR uses a logarithmic scale meaning 
that, for example, 99.9999 per cent of 
bacteria are stopped, or one in 1 000 000 
bacteria gets through. SweetWater and 
MSR also use a logarithmic scale. 

Katadyn uses a scale of 'colony forming 
units' for bacteria counts. This is the unit of 
measure most municipal water authorities 
use. The quoted external figure for Katadyn 
is 20 colony forming units/millilitre. For 
quality control, Katadyn tests 40 filters out 
of a manufacturing batch of 700; if three 
or more of the filters return over five 
colony forming units/millilitre, the whole 
batch is rejected. 

What this means is that there isn't an 
easy way for the consumer to compare 
the different products. In addition, all the 
manufacturers claim that their products 
meet or exceed Environment Protection 
Authority standards-this usually means 
US EPA standards as Australia doesn't 
have any that are strictly applicable. All the 
products surveyed will remove virtually all 
protozoa and bacteria from the water, 
thus this is not a major point of differ¬ 
entiation between the products. 

Another common problem faced by the 
consumer: What is the difference between 
a microfilter and a purifier? A microfilter is 
what the name suggests; it filters out things 
in the water. A purifier filters the water 
and then doses the liquid with a chemical 
to kill or deactivate any organisms that 
have managed to get past the filter stage. 

A filter can produce the same effect as a 
purifier if the user adds a chemical tablet 
or drops to the filtered water, usually 
iodine or chlorine. It is standard operating 
procedure in the armed forces to add 
purification tablets to the water after it has 
been filtered. This is done to maximise the 
exposure of any pathogens to the chem¬ 
ical. PUR claims that the amount of iodine 
released by its purifier system is sub¬ 


stantially less than by any other method, 
and that one litre of its purified water 
contains the same amount of iodine as 
one prawn. 

Pore size 

The size of particle (average size) that is 
stopped by the filter in microns (a human 
hair is between 50 and 150 microns). 

Filter type 

The material of which the filter is made. 
Ceramic filters are like a honeycomb; they 
tend to clog on the surface and can be 
scraped clean many times before they are 
worn away. They are also relatively fragile. 
Glass-fibre filters are like strands of un¬ 
cooked spaghetti all lined up together; this 
allows good flow rates, and flexibility. 
They clog less frequently than ceramics 
but are harder to clean when they do clog. 
Activated carbon elements remove chem¬ 
icals and other inert contaminants. Their 
published life spans are about 400 litres; 
800 litres for SweetWater's Guardian. 

Cartridge capacity 

How much water can the filter be ex¬ 
pected to produce before it is no longer 
feasible to use it; this depends greatly on 
the clarity of the water used. Filters must 
be cleaned very carefully to last their pub¬ 
lished life. 

Durability 

Will the unit survive being sat on, or stood 


Portability 

This is a function of weight, size, durability, 
shape, and the number of parts needed. 

Performance 

Essentially, is the output worth the effort? 
Susceptibility to clogging, ease of use- 
males may find the Katadyn units easier to 
use than females due to the need to direct 
the output stream into the neck of a 
water-bottle! 

Maintenance 


Factors such as ease of cleaning, and risk 
of cross-contamination while cleaning were 
considered. 

Value for money 

Very subjective, based on durability, user 
friendliness, cost, intended use and ver¬ 
satility. O 

Richard King lives (suffers!) in Melbourne. An engineer, 
he has spent extensive time in remote parts of Aus¬ 
tralia, and Asia, using water filters as a normal part of 
life. 

This survey was refereed by Michael Hampton. 
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F carry a small pack and keep weight to a minimum, 
a Mountain Designs Gore-Tex® Paclite® garment is your 
only choice. Guaranteeing dynamic performance. 


^Guaranteed... dynamic performance, j 




PACK LIGHT 
SKI LIGHT 

SKI FAST* 


When you need to move with speed, 


Using the revolutionary Gore-Tex® Paclite® fabric 
the Mountain Designs Ascent Alpine jacket has been 
designed for alpinists and snow sport enthusiasts who 
demand top performance. If you count every ounce o 
weight in your pack, but still require optimum safety 
from your gear, make sure you pack an Ascent. 


Skiing is all about speed and freedom of movement. You can go faster 
for longer when you wear the Mountain Designs Descent jacket. This anorak style 
jacket provides lightweight security ideal for the extreme skier in us all. 


If you're serious about reaching the summit, 

or being the first down the mountain - remember to Paclite®. 


Mountain Designs clothing and equipment is available only at these stores: 

Adelaide • Albury • Armidale • Brisbane • Box Hill • Bunbury • Canberra • Chatswood • 
Claremont • Collingwood • Devonport • Fortitude Valley • Fremantle • Geelong • 
Hawthorn • Hobart • Katoomba • Launceston • Melbourne • Newcastle • 


Perth • Rockface • Rocksports • Sydney • Toowoomba • Traralgon • 


A heritage born of the mountains... 


www.mountaindesigi 









WILDERNESS 


for expeditions 
to the world's highest places 

With small teams, personalised service 
and internationally qualified guides, 
your success is our focus! 


For further information call: 

Tel: 03 5733 7000 


You want 
Thermal 
Activewear? 
We’ve got it! 


POLYPROPYLENE 
CHLOROFIBRE 
SUPERFINE WOOL 


& 


THERMASTAT™ 


POWER DRY ™ 

Australia’s Best Range of 
Thermal Activewear... 
OH YES AND IT’S 
AUSTRALIAN MADE. 

Only available at outdoor 
speciality stores. 


For free colour catalogue contact 

Wilderness Wear Pty Ltd 

Ph (03) 9460 7077 Fax: (03) 9462 1843 
Internet: www.wildernesswear.com.au 
email: info@wildernesswear.com.au 


La Trobe 
Sports Centre 


Mt Buller 

• Climbing 
walls 
and tower 

• Natural face 

• Mountaineering 
Available on site for 
beginners to advanced climbers 

• Tennis 

• Basketball and Netball 


LA TROBE I 

S ■BKTnTTversity I 

MT BULLER 
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LEATHERMAN - the Tool you need 
when you don’t have any Tools! 



Leatherman tools 
measure up to the 
most rigorous 
quality standards: 
Tim Leatherman's. 
Leatherman sets 
the standards in 
the multitool world. 
Obviously, 
no one else 
can say that. 


WAVE 

NEEDLE-NOSE PLIERS 
REGULAR PLIERS 

WIRE CUTTERS ; 

HARD-WIRE CUTTERS 
SERRATED KNIFE 
WOOD SAW 
SMALL SCREWDRIVER 
EXTRA-SMALL SCREWDRIVER 
LARGE SCREWDRIVER 
PHILLIPS-HEAD SCREWDRIVER 
DIAMOND-COATED FILE 
BOTTLE/CAN OPENER 
SCISSORS 
WIRE STRIPPER 
LANYARD ATTACHMENT 



PST Pocket PST II 

Survival Tool (PST with 

(the original) scissors) 



Super Tool 

(all locking features) 


Mini Tool 

(a more compact PST) . 


MICRA 




FLAIR 

NEEDLE-NOSE PLIERS 
REGULAR PLIERS 
WIRE CUTTERS 
HARD-WIRE CUTTERS 
CORKSCREW WITH ASSIST 
STRAIGHT/SERRATED KNIFE 
EXTRA-SMALL SCREWDRIVER 
/MEDIUM SCREWDRIVER 
/ LARGE SCREWDRIVER 
I PHILLIPS 

. , SCREWDRIVER 

\ ( WOOD SAW 

O V 20 cm/8 INCH 

\ j RULER 

^CAN OPENER 
\ s'* SCISSORS 

S - COCKTAIL 

FORK 

SPREADER KNIFE 
BOTTLE OPENER 


CRUNCH 

LOCKING PLIER f-H 
WIRE CUTTERS i 
HARD-WIRE CUTTERS 
SERRATED KNIFE '"; 
WOOD/METAL PILgfj 

J — MEDIUM SCREWDRIVER 
LARGE SCREWDRIVERii 

n \ phillips-heaR 

J ' i SCREWDRIVER 

' • HEX-BIT DRl VEpi 

BOTTLE OPENE^fj 
RULEf'o 
(METRIC/ilfcHaJI 
WIRE STRIPPER i 
LANYARD ! 
ATTACHMENT .j 




FOR YOUR NEAREST LEATHERMAN STOCKIST, CONTACT AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 
ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD TELEPHONE: 1800 064 200 










Equipment 


Phoenix rising 

In recent years Rick White (see his profile in 
Wild no 18) has lost control of the well-known 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail chain Moun¬ 
tain Designs, has been close to bankruptcy, 
faced a life-threatening illness (the rare muscle 
disease inclusion body myositis, for which 
there is no known cure) and has now been 
made redundant. Lesser mortals would have 
sunk without trace under such burdens. White, 
however, is made of sterner stuff. 

The creator of the Mountain Designs brand 
made his first sleeping-bag 25 years ago and is 
widely acknowledged as the person principally 
responsible for the Australian outdoors equip¬ 
ment industry being where it is today. His Aus¬ 
tralian innovations include the introduction of 
Ripstop nylon, Gore-Tex sleeping-bags, mummy 
designs and downs of better quality. One of 
Australia's most distinguished climbers, he has 
a long list of major first ascents and first Aus¬ 
tralian ascents to his name ranging from Cali¬ 
fornia's Yosemite Valley to Patagonia and the 
Himalayas. 

Now, after an eight-year absence from the 
outdoors industry. White is back in business. 
The avowed aim of his Rick White Signature 
Series is 'to manufacture the best down prod¬ 
ucts in the world'. As White puts it, such an 
aim necessitates starting with the best available 
down. White explains: As far as I am aware this 
is sticky Siberian goose down, with a guaranteed 
loft of over 800 [cubic inches/ouncel. It is rare 
and expensive, being about three times the price 
of the best down used by local manufacturers. 
It is not a by-product of the food industry like 
all other locally used downs, but is hand col¬ 
lected from mature, breeding geese.' White's 
sleeping-bags and down clothing are individually 
made to the customer's own measurements 
and requirements. The customer selects the 
style, colours, fabric and fill weight. All bags are 
hot cut, and all major seams double sewn. Not 
surprisingly, White's products aren't cheap, but 
if you have unusually rigorous requirements, 
or are merely an inveterate gear freak, his 
Signature Series may be just what you want. 

Another interesting start-up in Australian 
outdoors equipment manufacturing is Makalu. 
Based in the Victorian Alps, Makalu seeks to 
produce quality mountain clothing designed 
for skiers, mountaineers, mountain travellers 
and others; at a reasonable price. The company 
is the brainchild of experienced and well- 
travelled XCD skier and trekker Belinda Rees. 
Its tough, no-nonsense products have been 
developed with a leading Nepalese expedition 
outfitter and are manufactured in Nepal. Mak¬ 
alu (named after the world's fifth-highest peak 
'and the home village of our extended family 
in Nepal') claims that in purchasing a Makalu 
product you support the local economy in 
Nepal. Makalu explains its attractive prices: 
'What you won't find on our mountain jackets 
and pants are expensive "name brand" fabric 
labels. By stepping outside the three-ring circus 
of product marketing and international advert¬ 
ising we can bring you the same fabrics at a 
fraction of the cost.' 


Women's business 



The Keeper is an environmentally friendly feminine hygiene 
product designed to be an alternative to tampons and pads. 


According to the Australian distributor 
of the Keeper— a feminine hygiene 
product new to the Australian market— 
the average woman throws away about 


15 000 pads or tampons in her life. In 
Australia and New Zealand alone, 700 
million tampons and one billion pads are 
disposed of each year. The Keeper is said 
to be an easy-to-use, environmentally and 
economically friendly alternative to tam¬ 
pons and pads. 

Made in the USA, the Keeper is a small, 
soft rubber cup worn internally like a tam¬ 
pon to collect menstrual blood. It holds up 
to 30 millilitres and can be worn for up 
to eight hours at a time without emptying. 
The cup is easily inserted by folding it 
vertically and has a life expectancy of at 
least ten years. According to the manu¬ 
facturer, the Keeper is as hygienic as 
other menstrual products provided 
that basic hygiene rules are fol¬ 
lowed. It is listed with the Therapeutic 
Goods Administration in Australia. For 
more information, phone (02) 9976 5560. 
RRP $58. 


It is new to the Australian market. 


Gumboot diplomacy 


Melbourne outdoors clothing manufac¬ 
turer Wilderness Wear seems unable to 
stop pulling off PR coups that are the envy 
of the Australian outdoors industry. First it 
scored with the wonderful story of how the 
timely dispatch of its products narrowly 
averted insurrection in the steaming jungles 
of French Guiana (see Equipment, Wild no 
70). Now it has trumped that one with 
huge, national, front-page publicity for its 
products after supplying octogenarian twin 
sisters Toni Mooy Hurley and Adelie Hurley 
with Wilderness Wear clothing. These amazing 


ladies unexpectedly turned out to be the 
daughters of Shackleton expedition photo¬ 
grapher Frank Hurley and were on their way 
to Antarctica to follow in his adventurous 
footsteps to a massive fanfare of publicity! 
On their return the sisters wrote to the 
company with glowing endorsements of its 
products—'so easy and quick to get into and 
out of and also, to our delight, the pants 
had shaped knees! We had previously tried 
[brand X] outfits but no shaped knees and 
we couldn't even bend down to put our 
gumboots on.' 
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HOW WITH 

SECURE 

ORDERING 

If, 


Siberian 800 Loft 



WEB 

SITE 

mU* 9 ' 1 * 

Ordering from the Wild 
Web site is now secure. 
The Wild site is regularly 
updated and information- 
based. You can see what's 
in the current issue and 
order subscriptions, back 
issues, popular track notes- 
and instruction booklets 
and other Wild products. 

The site also provides links 
to Web sites of useful 
outdoors products and 
services. 

All Wild Directories and 
Classifieds are on-line at 
the Wild Web site. At the 
same time that the 
magazine goes on sale, 
we update the Wild Web 
site to include each issue's 
Directories and Classifieds. 

Australia is a popular 
destination for overseas 
bushwalkers and anyone 
with an interest in 
wilderness adventure. 

The Wild Web site is the 
premier source of 
bushwalking and 
wilderness adventure 
information and gateway 
to Australasia's outdoors. 


Rick White 
Signature Series 

• Best down in the world 

• Hand-picked Siberian goose-down 

• Hot-cut shells, for longer life 

• Custom made 

• Variety of unique designs 

• Selection of fabrics and colours 

• Deal direct and save 

Phone (07) 5426 1007, 
fax (07) 5426 2643 
www.rwsigseries.com 


CO WILD IN... 

AFRICA 

Adventure Cycling, Trekking, 
Rafting, Wildlife, Culture 
KENYA, UGANDA, TANZANIA 

seflPe&Z 

, ADVENTURES #—%■ 

Phone: +64-25 230 7442 
Fax: +64-83 261 610 
Email: Africa@EscapeAdventures.co.nz 
Web site: www.EscapeAdventures.co.nz 
PO Box 3046, Richmond, Nelson, New Zealand 


How To Make Money 
From Your Outdoor 
Adventure! 


Imagine getting paid for rockclimbing, 

( skiing, bushwalking, canoeing or simply 
camping? Sounds like nice work if you can 
get it? Well, now you can! 

I The “Freelance Travel 
Writer’s & Photographer’s" 

( Course is conducted by 
Correspondence and leads 
to your Diploma. Learn at 

( home, at your own pace. 

Imagine the thrill of being published ar 

I seeing your first cheque. Consider the 
enormous satisfaction of turning your ^ 

adventure travel into profit. You can now 

( make this an exciting reality. A 

Simply call the Australian College of Journalism I 
for our Free Prospectus. I 

^fr»«call:JJI00 252 JJ5J 



Fab(ulous)rics 

Australia's outdoors clothing market is be¬ 
coming increasingly like its big brother in the 
USA and rucksacks sports enthusiasts have a 
vast choice of specialist outdoors clothing. 
Manufacturers are now cutting their cloth¬ 
ing from fabrics spedfically designed for out¬ 
doors enthusiasts. These new fabrics make 
a big difference to comfort and warmth on 
a foray outdoors. 

Sportif USA has a new range of clothing 
made from Taslan nylon and Supplex 
Ripstop nylon. Both fabrics are said to be 
durable and quick to dry. Special treatments 
give them UV protection and make the gar¬ 
ments comfortable in hot or humid condi¬ 
tions. (Note that harmful rays can penetrate 
many untreated, light fabrics.) Clothing avail¬ 
able in these fabrics includes men's pants with 
zip-off legs, women's shorts and a men's long- 
sleeved shirt Distributed by Outdoor Agen¬ 
cies; phone (02) 9438 2266. Approximate 
prices are $89, $59 and $ 119, respectively. 

Hi-Tec's Fibretex is a new lightweight, 
breathable, water-resistant fabric. Fibretex is 
woven with Teflon, which stops water from 
soaking into the garments. If you pour 
water on to the fabric it forms beads as it 
would on a waxed car bonnet. The manu¬ 
facturer claims that the garments are 
resistant to staining fading odour and mould. 
The Fibretex range includes a unisex, long- 



Icebreaker clothing is woven from 
'no-itch' merino wool which is said to 
be twice as fine as traditional lowland 
wools. 


sleeved shirt; men's and women's shorts and 
pants with zip-off legs. Distributed by Acier 
Sportswear; phone (02) 9565 1761. RRP 
$89, $69 and $99, respectively. 

New Zealand's Icebreaker label, known 
for its chic colours and cuts, has found a 
niche at the top end of Australia's outdoors 
market. Icebreaker clothing which is avail¬ 
able from outdoors shops, is made from 
soft, 'no-itch' merino wool said to be twice 
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as fine as traditional lowland wools. Icebreaker 
claims that merino wool is resistant to fire 
and odour, is tough and durable, machine 
washable and quick to dry (although not as 
fast as synthetics). The catch? The cost, of 
course! A short-sleeved, crew-neck 'T-shirt' 
retails at $75 and a long-sleeved, zip-necked 
top costs $169. 

A new, 'cutting edge' sock called Blister 
Guard has been developed in Australia. It 
is said to reduce blisters, calluses, hot spots 
and abrasions by 90-100 per cent The heel, 
toe and pad of the sock are made of a 
DuPont Teflon-brand fibre which is said to 
reduce friction between the sock and the 
skin. Five styles are available. Distributed by 
Stackhouse Sales. Available from camping 
and outdoors shops. RRP $16.95. 

New navigational 
devices 

GME Electrophone has announced the re¬ 
lease of Garmin's smallest handheld Global 
Positioning System (GPS) to date. The eTrex 
is 112 millimetres in height and weighs only 
150 grams, which makes it ideal for bush¬ 
walking. It has the same 12-channel receiver 
as more expensive units and will literally fit in 
the palm of your hand. For more information, 
phone (02) 9844 6666. RRP $359. 



The Yeoman Group claims that its 
new 'map mouse' takes data from a 
hand-held Global Positioning System 
and electronically reads any map. 


A 'map mouse' device for plotting routes 
on maps has been developed by the UK- 
based Yeoman Group. The Yeoman XPI takes 
data from a hand-held GPS and electronically 
reads any map to tell you where you are, how 
far you have to go to reach your destination 
and when you are likely to arrive. The manu¬ 
facturer says that anyone used to a computer 
mouse will find the Yeoman XPI easy to use; it 
only takes a few seconds to connect the 
plotter to the GPS receiver and begin to read 
the map. For more information, visit the Yeo¬ 
man Group Web site: www.yeomanuk.com 
Silva has released the Silva Alta, a wrist- 
watch with a microaltimeter. The watch has 
a pressure sensor which measures differences 
in altitude down to one metre. It automatically 
displays the number of ski runs, descent dis¬ 
tances and descent speed. The watch is suitable 
for mountaineers, skiers and snowboarders. 
Available from specialist outdoors shops. RRP 
$338. 


fctwCk-lvrtaCks 

Canadian manufacturer Genuine Guide 
Gear has developed a unique new Tele¬ 
mark binding called Targa. The design 
is simple which means that very little 
can go wrong while you are on the slopes. 
Some excellent features and accessories 
are: The integrated shim gives the bind- 



excellent features and accessories. 


ing extra clearance above the snow which 
results in greater stability and increased 
leverage and ability to edge; the bind¬ 
ings come with anti-ice plates; and the 
cable guide is angled so that there is less 
tip-dive pressure on the ski and there¬ 
fore better weighting. For more informa¬ 
tion, phone Mountain Horizons on 
(02) 6456 7027. RRP $349. 

% To coincide with the release of its cloth¬ 
ing range in Australia in May, Arc'teryx 
has manufactured a new range of ruck¬ 
sacks. (See our rucksacks survey on page 
67.) The Bora 30 is an excellent, if ex¬ 
pensive, day pack for bushwalking, climb¬ 
ing and skiing. It has a fully adjustable 
harness system, a sensible number of 
attachment points and a large back pocket 
with top- and side access. Available from 
MainPeak and Patagonia shops. RRP 
$249. 

The Katadyn Camp Filter consists of 
a ten litre Ortlieb water-bag with an 
internal ceramic siphon filter that is said 
to remove 99.9999 per cent of all bac¬ 
teria, protozoa and cysts. It can filter a 
bag of water in two to three hours. The 
unit is designed to hang from a suspen¬ 
sion point such as a tree and, according 
to the manufacturer, it has a capacity of 
up to 20 000 litres. The water-bag opens 
at the top and can be filled straight from 
a creek or river. Available from outdoors 
shops. RRP $135. 

Also from Katadyn, the Micropur 
Forte chemical treatment combines 
silver ions with chlorine to disinfect un¬ 
treated, clear surface water. The calcium 
hypochlorite oxidises the particles in the 
water including micro-organisms, and 
the silver ions disinfect and preserve the 
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Tnix for treats 

Hot goanmet food 
in the bash/ 

By Robbo Bennetts 

One limitation people experience when 
planning and preparing interesting meals 
in the bush is due to the difficulty of 
reheating precooked food. A variety of 
commercial and home-made ‘steamers' 
are around. These are fine for some 
applications: for example, when you 
want moist food. But how would you 
reheat chicken pieces, pizza slices or 
croissants without producing a soggy 
mess? 

The answer is simple. There is a fast 
easy and inexpensive way to reheat all 
those treats-and more-just as effect¬ 
ively as though you had humped a 12-volt 
microwave all the way to your favourite 
wilderness retreat 

Simply bring your billy to the boil. Keep 
it on the boil. Take a croissant as an 
example. Slice it carefully with a knife, 
leaving a 'hinge'. Place it in a small oven 
bag. Do not tie the oven bag. Place the 
open bag in the boiling water. The bag 
will 'float' upright qpite stably. Any steam 
from inside the bag will escape readily, 
ensuring that the croissant does not 
become soggy. (Do not attempt this 
process with an ordinary plastic bag/) 

Heating takes place as a result of 
both conduction and radiation. Con-: 
duction occurs where the croissant ! 
rests against the oven bag, and this 
means that you might have to turn it once 
during the process so that it is warmed 
up evenly. It will take only five minutes or 
so to warm provided that the billy keeps 
boiling. (This part of the process entails 
a little experimentation.) 

Once you are satisfied that the 
croissant is ready, remove it from the 
oven bag. Fill it with chocolate or jam. 
Serve with percolated coffee or a cold 
drink of your choice-chilled in the creek, 
of course. 

Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this 
section; payment is at our standard rate. Send 
them to the address at the end of this department 


water from recontamination for up to 
six months. Micropur Forte does not 
contain iodine. Purification takes 20-30 
minutes, or up to two hours if the water 
is very cold. A 100 millilitre bottle of 
Micropur Forte treats 1000 litres of 
water. RRP $21. O 

Prices may vary from 1 July. 

Products ton loan to Wild) and/or information about 
them, including colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department. Written items should be 
typed, include recommended retail prices and preferably 
not exceed 200 words. Send them to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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While you are enjoying 
these stunning full coloui 
images, you are helping 
The Wilderness Society 
campaign to save 
Australia's wild places 
and unique fauna - many 
of which are under threal 
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Green Pages 



The sites on this postcard were targeted by the Tasmanian Government 


for helipads. Clockwise from top left: Mt Milner at Bathurst Harbour, 
Prion Beach, the Central Plateau lakes and the Franklin River. After 
public opposition, only Mt Milner (the flight path for which is 
understood to be past the Western Arthurs) is to proceed to the next 
stage of the planning assessment. The Greens 


Blood in the forest 

For several years, right round Australia, there has 
been a pattern of ongoing violence and harass¬ 
ment towards environmentalists acting for the 
forests. 

In Victoria there has now been a series of 
shocking incidents, which include: 

• The attempted sabotage of the aircraft of jazz 
musician Vince Jones, who was vocal about 
forests, in East Gippsland in June 1994. Steel 
wool was cut up and placed in the fuel tank. 

• The disappearance and presumed death of a 
protester in Goolengook, East Gippsland, in 
December 1998. 

• The attack on Matt Rees by a logging con¬ 
tractor in the Otways in December 1998, for 
which the contractor received a suspended 
gaol sentence (see Green Pages, Wild nos 72 
and 74). 

• The attack on Adrian Whitehead in the Otways 
in December 1998 (see Green Pages, Wild nos 
72 and 74). 

• A violent attack on a camp of protesters in the 
Otways in December 1998 (see Green Pages, 
Wild no 74). 

• The alleged holding prisoner of several 
conservationists for five days and nights in the 
Otways in January 1999 (see Green Pages, 
Wild no 72). 

• An attack on protesters at Rileys Ridge in the 
Otways on 17 February 2000 in which people 
were assaulted and property was damaged. 

• An incident in Goolengook on 21 February 
2000. It is alleged that 40 or more loggers 
from various locations attacked a camp in the 
forest, and then a vehicle and its occupants on 
their way to the camp. It is alleged that during 
this incident a number of people were as¬ 
saulted; an ambulance was required to attend. 
Two persons were taken to hospital, and sub¬ 
stantial damage was allegedly done, including 
the wrecking of two vehicles. The police have 
laid some charges of riot. 

• An alleged attack on conservationists by log¬ 
gers wielding baseball bats and axe-handles at 
Middle Spur in the Otways on 2 April 2000 
(two days after the Regional Forest Agreement 
[RFA1 was signed). Police and ambulance 
attended; some 20 persons were injured, five 
being hospitalised. 

Conservation groups have called for an inquiry 
into the violence, for reparation to the victims, and 
for loggers guilty of violence to be ordered out of 
the industry. 

Conservationists have also pointed the finger at 
police inaction in relation to violent incidents 
against them, and police bias against environ¬ 
mentalists. 

Meanwhile, conservationists and residents in 
Apollo Bay in the Otways were shocked by the 
deliberate severing of the town's power supply on 
the night of 25 March during the annual Apollo 
Bay Music Festival. The incident occurred less than 
a week before the signing of the RFA for western 
Victoria, and bears the hallmark of previous dirty 
tricks campaigns against conservationists just 
before such decisions. 

Doctors in Victoria have warned that dear- 
felling in the Otways and Wombat Ranges water 
catchments is a public health risk for residents in 
Geelong and the other communities affected. 


The problem of aircraft over National Parks 
and other wilderness areas extends beyond 
the helicopter tourism proposed for five 
key places in the heart of Tasmania's World 
Heritage wilderness reported in Green 
Pages, Wild no 76. A local helicopter oper¬ 
ator has applied for a planning permit for 
scenic helicopter flights over Victoria's Gram¬ 
pians National Park. The local shire de¬ 
clined the application on the grounds that 
the proposed take-off and landing site 
breached Environment Protection Authority 
guidelines concerning operating distances 
from habitation. 

However, conservationists are concerned 
that the shire only has jurisdiction over the 


of an Australian-owned gold-mine in Ro¬ 
mania overflowed during heavy snow and 
rain, spilling huge quantities of deadly cyan¬ 
ide into central European rivers. The water 
supply of 2.5 million people was contam¬ 
inated and the ecology of the rivers ser¬ 
iously damaged for at least ten years. No 
rehabilitation fund exists. 

In February, in another accident, one 
tonne of solid cyanide pellets was dropped 
from a helicopter near the Australian-owned 
Tolukuma mine in Papua New Guinea. Days 


take-off/landing site. Because air space is a 
federal responsibility it is likely that high- 
level political action and cooperation will 
be required to protect National Parks from 
the major imposition of air traffic by a few 
spoiling the enjoyment of so many. At 
present, there is only 'Fly Neighbourly' ad¬ 
vice provided by Parks Victoria, and com¬ 
pliance is entirely voluntary. 

With the matter already seriously affect¬ 
ing users' enjoyment of other important 
wilderness areas, including the Northern 
Territory's Kings Canyon and Victoria's 
Bogong High Plains, helicopter flights over 
wilderness areas are bound to be an in¬ 
creasingly important issue. 


later, the company responsible could not 
account for 150 kilograms of cyanide which 
had entered local rivers. Heeding the warn¬ 
ing to avoid river water, scared villagers 
downstream from the spill drank from 
swamps. 

The Mineral Policy Institute's call for 
enforceable principles and regulations to 
guide the overseas operations of Australian 
companies has been supported by the Aus¬ 
tralian Labor Party, the Democrats and the 
Greens. 

Nina Lansbury 


Oz mining companies earn 
a shameful record 

In late January the mine waste storage dam 
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I WANT TO INVEST WITH CONFIDENCE 




leach Out! 

For accredited 

in outdoor recreation. 

• Leading commercial 
provider of nationally 
accredited training 
in NSW. 

• Adventure Specialists 
for over 10 years 

Training in 

•Abseiling 

•Climbing 

•Canyoning 

• Remote Area Rescue 

• Paddle Sports 


Tel: 02 47518711 


AUSTRALIAN 


ethical 


Mining vs 
recycling. 
Exploitation vs 
sustainability. 
Greenhouse gases vs 
solar energy. 
Armaments vs 
community enterprise. 


TRUSTS 

Investors 
can choose 

Through the AE Trusts you 
can invest your savings 
and superannuation in 
over 80 different 
enterprises, each expertly 
selected for its unique 
combination of earnings, 
environmental 
sustainability and social 
responsibility, and earn a 
competitive financial 
return. For full details 
make a free call to 

1800 021 227 


Investments in the Australian Ethical Trusts can only he made 
through the current prospectus registered with the Australian 
Securities and Investments Commission and available from: 
AUSTRALIAN ETHICAL INVESTMENT LTD 
Canberra Business Centre Bradfieli St, Dotvner ACT 2602. 


ITS A BIG WORLD! 

...So how will they find you? 



The KTI mini SAT-ALERT 

emergency beacon is your personal link to rescue 
no matter what your outdoor pursuit. This truly 
pocket size device is totally waterproof and 
ready for immediate activation. 

In an emergency situation, simply raise the 
aerial and press the button. 

The device will transmit for up to four 
days continuously on both the 121.5 
and 243 MHz satellite monitored 
international distress frequencies. 
The KTI mini SAT-ALERT emergency 
beacon is approved to AS/NZS 4330 and 
aviation regulation CAR252A. 

The KTI mini SAT-ALERT emergency beacon 
comes complete with Armatech carry bag, long 
life lithium batteries and five year warranty. 


Pocket-sized Whatever your pursuit, the 

peace of mind. K77 mini SAT-ALERT 

should be your constant companion. 

Proudly designed and manufactured in Australia by 

KINETIC TECHNOLOGY INTERNATIONAL PTY. LTD. 

1 Kembla St., Cheltenham East, Victoria 3192 ACN 058 419 695 
Phone: (03) 9583 9566 Fax: (03) 9583 9805 
Email: info@kti.com.au 


Win some, 

lose some 

In April the New South Wales Government 
approved a major (324 000 hectare) ex¬ 
pansion to National Parks between Nowra 
and Narooma, and between the coast and 
Albury. 

National Parks will replace State Forests 
over some of the most scenic parts of the 
NSW southern coastline. It also fulfils a 
vision to establish a continuous belt of pro¬ 
tected areas stretching from Victoria to the 
southern highlands south of Sydney. 

However, the decision fails to protect 
some areas proposed by local communities 
for conservation and allows logging in 
wilderness areas in the upper Deua and 
Tuross Rivers between Cooma and Moruya 
and the northern end of the Goobar- 
ragandra Wilderness near Tumut. 

On the south coast the NSW Govern¬ 
ment will maintain timber industry supply at 
existing levels; logging levels in the Tumut 
area will increase by almost 30 per cent. 

Andrew Cox 


National Parks; 
have your say 

A White Paper proposing an overhaul 
to the NSW National Parks and Wildlife 
Act is expected to be released in May 
or June for about three months of 
public comment. This has been the 
first thorough review of the Act since it 
was passed in 1974. 

Clearly there is a need for the legis¬ 
lation to spell out the primacy of nature 
conservation to rule National Park man¬ 
agement and to constrain development 
pressures. Commercialisation is increas¬ 
ingly driving management decisions as 
the government looks for creative ways 
to raise revenue. 

This is the chance to ensure that ski 
resorts are not expanded and new con¬ 
ference centres, restaurants and private 
access roads are not permitted. The 
review is an opportunity to ensure that 
the National Parks & Wildlife Service 
(NPWS) remains effective at overseeing 
the protection of biodiversity in NSW. 
AC 


Send your submission to Strategic 
Policy Division, National Parks & 
Wildlife Service, PO Box 1967, 
Hurstville, NSW 2220. State 
your opposition to increased 
commercialisation of National 
Parks, and oppose the further 
expansion oif private 
accommodation within National 
Parks. Support the inclusion of a 
primary objective of nature 
conservation to apply to all 
National Parks and nature 
reserves. 
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Forests for 
charcoal 

In March the NSW Government rejected a 
plan to supply trees from the woodlands at 
Pilliga and Goonoo, north-east of Dubbo, 
to produce charcoal. The charcoal, to be 
used to make silicon at a proposed smelter 
in Lithgow, will now primarily be obtained 
from State Forests and private land to the 
east in the New England tablelands and 
the upper Hunter valley. The government 
faced strong pressure following a series of 
public meetings. 

While there remains strong opposition 
to the 160 000 tonnes of native trees re¬ 
quired each year to make charcoal, con¬ 
servation groups are now seeking the per¬ 
manent protection of Goonoo and parts of 
Pilliga in new National Parks. 

AC 

Mt Cripps caves 
to be mined? 

Western Metal Resources Ltd has given 
notice of an application for an exploration 
licence covering 29 square kilometres in 
north-western Tasmania, just 20 kilometres 
from Cradle Mountain. The company seeks 
to extract 20 million tonnes of limestone to 
treat tailings from the Hellyer Mine, sched¬ 
uled to operate for only another ten years. 
The operation is then likely to supply other 
Tasmanian industries. This will greatly affect 
the important cave and surface karst features 
of the Mt Cripps region recommended for 
protection in the Regional Forest Agree- 

The area is one of very few examples of 
glaciated karst in Tasmania although it is 
now covered with pristine myrtle forest. It 
has over 200 caves, also exhibits textbook 
polygonal karst drainage patterns and contains 
unique invertebrate cave fauna including 
many as yet unidentified species. The ex¬ 
ploration lease enables the extraction of up 
to 1000 tonnes of limestone from land ex¬ 
tending from the Cradle Mountain link 
road to the shores of Lake McIntosh, not to 
mention the damage done from road 
construction and drilling rigs in the area. 
Stephen Bunton 

W HJlil'l 

Write to Tasmanian Premier Jim Bacon, 
Senator Robert Hill, Greens Member 
Peg Putt, Tasmanian Shadow Minister 
for Mining Rene Hidding. 


Eraser Island 

CM9.9. 

Recently plans were announced to build a 
light rail system in the north of Fraser Island, 
Queensland. Ostensibly planned to reduce 
the number of four-wheel-drive vehicles on 


the island, at first glance the project appears 
to offer enhanced environmental protection 
to the island's precious ecological systems. 
However, a closer look suggests that this 
will not be the case. 

Ross Daniel of Friends of the Earth Mary¬ 
borough says, 'this new project will have a 
huge impact: it will require a new mooring 
facility and shift tourists into the northern 
part of the island. But at the same time, 
there will be no removal of existing infra¬ 
structure, so it really just means that there 
will be more development on the island, 
not less.' 

For further information, phone the group 
on (07) 4123 1895. 

CRoyafass enf 

The NSW Environment Minister has ap¬ 
proved the Plan of Management for Royal 
National Park, bringing heated debate 
about huts and deer to a conclusion. 

The plan, replacing one from 1975, requires 
the removal of the expanding rusa deer, 
now numbering over 2000, from the park. 

Royal National Park contains more than 
200 huts built over 50 years ago. The new 
plan will require the removal of huts if the 
original owner is no longer alive. The NPWS 
intends to rent a small number of huts to 
the public for overnight stays; regulations 
will set standards for the upkeep of the re¬ 
mainder. Bonnie Vale huts are to be pro¬ 
gressively removed. 

The other controversial issue is the plan 
to prohibit bush camping in the park except 
at North Era and Uloola Falls. 

Copies of the plan are available for $7.50 
from the Royal National Park Visitor Centre; 
phone (02) 9542 0632. 

AC 

WOOG-CHIPS 

* The Age reported on 21 February that 
according to 1999 statistics Australia has 
the worst record in the developed 
world for land clearing. It is among 
the worst five countries in the world for 
clearing native vegetation having cut down 
more than half a million hectares last year. 

* Melbourne's Jacki Schirmer is con¬ 
cerned that many significant manage¬ 
ment decisions for Australia's nat¬ 
ural environment have been made 
using often clearly inadequate techniques 
(such as through political processes, 
where 'might is right'). In a postgraduate 
research project at Oxford University, 
UK, she intends to review such decisions 
with the aim, among other things, to 
develop recommendations for achieving 
more effective, and more sustainable, 
resolution of conflict. Independent or¬ 
ganisations interested in helping to fund 
such research should email her at 
s3032859@student.anu.edu.au 

* Many of our most vulnerable ecosystems 
for communities of native plants and 
animals are on private land within our 
agricultural heartlands and close to our 


cities. Andrew Bartlett reports that land- 
owners can now benefit by donating 
land for conservation purposes be¬ 
cause of recent changes to the tax law. 
The landowner obtains tax deductibility 
over five years or capital gains tax ex¬ 
emption for land left in people's wills. 

* Gary Wells reports that damage in the 
northern Kosciuszko National Park 
caused by wild pigs has rapidly in¬ 
creased in the last three years. He says 
that the grasses of this area are fragile 
and is concerned that large parts will 
suffer erosion as the snows melt in late 
spring and summer. 



John Wamsley, founder and 
Managing Director of Earth 
Sanctuaries, with bilbies in his beard. 
Earth Sanctuaries collection 


* Colourful South Australian environment¬ 
alist John Wamsley has announced 
plans to open a $12 million wildlife 
sanctuary at the You Yangs, near 
Geelong, Victoria. The money is being 
raised by floating a public company, Earth 
Sanctuaries, on the stock exchange in 
May. Due to open in 2002, the pro¬ 
posed park includes tourism facilities and 
accommodation. 

♦ In March Aboriginal and environmental 
representatives stated that the Regional 
Forest Agreements for Gippsland and 
western Victoria could be illegal under 
the Native Title Act and the Anti-Discrim- 
ination Act. Friends of the Earth stated 
that these agreements, as well as those 
for East Gippsland, Tasmania, the Central 
Highlands and Victoria's north-east, may 
be illegal because the government officials 
negotiating the process haven't properly 
conferred with Aboriginal elders and 
native title claimants of those areas. O 

Readers' contributions to this department induding colour 
slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be printed. Send them to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Collectable? 



You can collect your Petzl 2000 catalogue from 

or ring 02 9966 9800 and we'll send you one. 
email: petcat2000@spelean.com.au 
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Biography of the baron of breakneck bush brinkmanship 


Treseder: 

Man of Adventure 

by Martin Long (New Holland, 1999, 
RRP $24.95). 

Peter Treseder is a hard man to pin down. 
He's always on the move. Not only that, 
Treseder keeps reinventing the impossible. 
One minute he's slashing 'tiger walking' 
times in the Blue Mountains, the next he's 
paddling a kayak across Bass Strait, dashing 
across the desert or hauling 
his way to the South Pole. 

Had Treseder directed his 
energies into a single pursuit 
it might be easier to get a fix 
on the man—if he'd taken up 
swimming the 1500 metres 
he would no doubt have his 
name on milk cartons by now. 

Instead, he has carved out his 
own path of outdoors zeal. 

This highly readable bio¬ 
graphy carefully traces Tres- 
eder's career from his days as 
a Boy Scout in Sydney's north¬ 
ern bushy outskirts to the 
headlong rush of extreme ad¬ 
ventures that he has crammed 
into the past two decades. 

Based on extensive interviews, Martin 
Long brings to the surface many telling 
aspects of Treseder's background and 
character. While the contrast between his 
sober, suburban lifestyle and the brink¬ 
manship of his expeditions remains, the book 
rounds out the portrait with anecdotes that 
reveal a complex and occasionally playful 
personality. At the same time Long does not 
shy away from the price that Treseder pays 
for his stiff-lipped determination, be that 
the strain on his young family, difficulties 
with expedition companions or the emo¬ 
tional 'distance' in his own make-up. 

Although many of the wilderness locations 
mentioned will be familiar to Wild readers, 
the sheer number of trips entailed and their 
breakneck pace makes it hard to connect 
with the nature of Treseder's day-to-day 
experiences. Hundreds of kilometres whiz 
past in a single sentence. Apart from vividly 
recounted incidents, including confrontations 
with crocodiles on Cape York and pirates in 
the Timor Sea, the journeys themselves be¬ 
come a blur. 

As a result, Treseder: Man of Adventure reads 
as an entertaining and often inspirational 
digest of highlights rather than an engross¬ 
ing life story. And while anybody who 
understands the travails of the bush cannot 
help but be in awe of Treseder's achieve¬ 


ments, at the end of it all you are left 
wondering about his need for speed. 
Quentin Chester 

Classic Tramping in 
New Zealand 

by Shaun Barnett and Rob Brown 
(Craig Potton Publishing, 1999, RRP 
$33.15 [soft cover], $41.45 [hard 
cover]). 

This beautiful book is well 
produced and packed with 
great photographs taken on 
the New Zealand walks it 
describes. Bushwalking in 
New Zealand is known as 
'tramping' and anyone who 
has bushwalked in Tasmania 
or in the Australian Alps will 
no doubt find New Zealand 
a great place for the sport. 

The two authors, who are 
also the principal photo¬ 
graphers, have a deep affec¬ 
tion for the country they 
describe. This is apparent 
from the text as well as from 
the magnificent photos. The 
images are not mere snaps 
but are lovingly composed and indicate that 
the photographers must have had long 
waits for the right light. 

The walks described are not the designated 
and well-known 'Great Walks' such as the 



Milford and Routeburn Tracks (those are 
treated in an earlier volume by the same 
publisher) but all certainly fit the description 
of being 'classic tramps'. The 12 trips are a 
mixture from the North and South Islands. 
They include some that are probably known 
to Australian bushwalking visitors such as 
the Dusky Track in Fiordland. But also in¬ 
cluded are many trips that are probably less 
familiar such as to the spectacular Dragons 
Teeth in north-west Nelson. 

Of the 12 walks described, I have com¬ 
pleted five. The photos of these walks make 



me want to go back to New Zealand and 
do them again. The remaining walks look 
just as inviting. The book is attractively laid 
out and the photographs are well printed. It 
is strongly recommended. 

David Noble 


Australian Bush Survival 
Skills 

by Kevin Casey (Kimberley Publications, 

2000, RRP $22.70). 

This is a sensible and useful guide for those 
who visit wild places. It caters not only for 
the bushwalker but also for those driving in 
remote places such as northern and central 
Australia, and for people in boats. 

In the 'Finding your way' chapter the treat¬ 
ment of navigating with a map and compass 
is good but there is noth¬ 
ing on using Global Posi¬ 
tioning System devices. In 
addition, the use of EPIRBs 
(emergency position-indic¬ 
ating radio beacon units) 
is only given scant treat¬ 
ment 

The information in this 
book is certainly correct 
and I could not find fault 
with any of it. However, 
when I looked for some 
of the things I do when lighting a fire in wet 
conditions in the Blue Mountains—such as 
using small bits of tyre inner tube as a fire 
starter and looking for dry tinder under 
fallen logs—1 could not find these very 
practical suggestions. The information the 
book offers is quite good nevertheless and 
most will gain some useful tips from it. 

DN 



Healthy Travel series 
(Australia, New Zealand & 
the Pacific; Asia & India; 
Central & South America; 
Africa) 



by Isabelle Young 
(Lonely Planet, 2000, 
RRP $8.95 each). 


This well-researched and 
concisely written series 
of books provides up-to- 
date and relevant med¬ 
ical advice to travellers 
planning their trips and 
to those already on the 
move. Although loca- 
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Reducing household greenhouse gas emissions is one of the 
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now provide energy derived from clean, renewable sources 
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tion specific, the books contain a great deal of 
similar information and, for this reason, 
most travellers would probably need to 
purchase only one. The books, however, con¬ 
tain plenty of relevant local information as 
well as details of alternative and traditional 
medicine of the area, which can make for 
interesting reading and even practice. Over¬ 
all, the books are a compact, useful reference 
that offer good value for money. 

Richard Kjar 

Railtrails of Victoria 

by Fiona Colquhoun, Alexander Mc- 
Cooke & Damian McCrohan (Railtrails 
Australia, 1999, RRP $19.95). 

Covering 25 closed railway lines, this guide 
provides a unique link with our past. Rail¬ 
way formations have wide surfaces and gentle 
grades and the routes are described as being 
suitable for bicycle riding, horse-riding and 
walking. Some of the described routes are 
rough and only suitable for bushwalkers. 



Most of the descriptions are complemented 
by excellent, clear maps. If you are looking 
for a different but easy one-day walk, con¬ 
sider some of these routes. 

John Chapman 


Tarkine: Forgotten 
Wilderness 

(Roadshow Entertainment, 2000, RRP 
$29.95). 



This one-hour video features some excel¬ 
lent photography of Tasmania's west coast. 
The photographer, David Warth, has 
captured the essence of the coast and rivers 
and has brought back mem¬ 
ories of my own trips to this 
region. This video should in¬ 
spire any walkers who have 
contemplated walking on the 
west coast to go there. O 

JC 
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Wild Shot 



Any guesses as to how this time exposure was 
taken? The photographer tells us that first he 
fired a few shots with a flash inside the tent to 
illuminate it. He then asked his companion to 
standstill while he traced the outline of his 
body with a torch. Steven Nowakowski 


Wild welcomes slides for this page; payment 
is at our standard rate. Send them to the 
Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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WIN Deli 


Jetstream 


Alpine 


Available at all Mountain Designs stores: 


MOUNTAIN DESIGNS 


http://www.mountaindesigns.com 


Adelaide • Albury • Armidale • Brisbane • Box Hill • Bunbury • Canberra • 
Claremont • Collingwood • Devonport • Fortitude Valley • Fremantle • Geelong 
Hawthorn • Hobart • Katoomba • Launceston • Melbourne • Miranda • 


A heritage bom of the mountains. 


Newcastle • Perth • Rockface * Rocksports 





Regulator 


Finally, insulation that won't weigh you down, melt you down or blow the 

zippers off your pack. Regulator insulation is our biggest breakthrough since 
Synchilla®. Three weights allow you to fine-tune your body's thermostat 
whether slogging up or dropping in. Patagonia - keeping you warm and dry 

since the earth cooled. 



LU3 Warmest Regulator Fabric 

• Weight: 560 grams 

• Compressibility: 2.7 litres 

• Warmth rating greater than 
300/Original-Weight Synchilla* 


patagonia 


grams 
2.4 litres 
Warmth rating greater than 
200/Lightweight Synchilla* 


I Lightest/Most Breathable 

Weight: 358 grams 
Compressibility: 1.2 litres 
Warmth rating greater than 
100/Expedition-Weight Capilene* 


1800 066 625 • www.patagonia.com 
email: patsales@ozemail.com.au 


m. □ ; 


Sydney 

497 Kent St, Sydney, NSW 2000 
Tel (02) 9264 2500 Fax (02) 9264 2505 


Melbourne 

370 Little Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic 3000 
Tel (03) 9642 2266 Fax (03) 9642 2277 




